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ei BUTBRATURA, 


| act. In utter desperation of spirit he rushes in al] at once, utters a yell of agony, | 
| and, after having floundered and spluttered about like a porpoise struck with a | 











GIVE ME THY HAND. 


Give me thy hand once more, 
Draw it not coldly from my grasp ; 
Rememberest thou that time of yore 
When I thy hand might clasp ? 


Take all have to give thee now— 

My falling tears, my frequent sighs ; 
My happiness was in the vow 

Now worthless in thy eyes: 


And bappiness is mine no more, 
Now that thy heart is cold and free : 
Yet once, as in those days of yore, 
Give that dear hand to me! 


Yes! let me press it once again, 
E’en though it answer not the thrill 
Which runs through every quivering vein, 
And bids my pulse be still! 


Give me thy hand! I ask no more ; 
Though neither love nor friendship thine, 
One moment let me linger o’er 
The hopes that once were mine ! 
Give me thy hand! and we will part ; 
But ne'er, oh! ne'er to meet again ; 
Farewell, cold hand, and colder heart, 
Thy tears fall now in vain! 


GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. 
BY LIEUTENANT-CCLONEL G. 
A SPECIAL SERVICE IN peRSIA.—[ Continued. ] 


Before resuming my route northward, according to the intimation already 
previously given, I shall offer a slight sketch of the baths of the Caucasus, the 


L. Dick. 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN 


POULETT CAMERON, K. T. 8., ETC., EMPLOYED ON 


harpoon, half boiled alive, and completely worn out, exhausted and helpless, 
| he inet himself into the dressing-room, when, enwrapt in huge folds of linen, 
| and having been scrubbed down by the attendant, he siaks upon a sofa, a baleful 
| and vindictive spirit of misanthropy rendering him disposed to invoke all sorts 
| of mischances upon his own head, provided a due allowance of the same could 
| be meted out to his tormentors. Each day witnesses a similar scene, till at last, 
like eels, I suppose, the patient gets used to it. : | 

During this trying probation an equally severe dietetic system is prescribed, 
and rigorously enforced, dry bread and coffee being the only viands permitted at 
breakfast ; a very meagre broth, (not half so good as I have already mentioned, 
as the “‘bains du potege” at Hassan Turquie,) with a plain cutlet, for dinner ; 
and a cup of green tea, witha dry crust, again at night. This constitutes the 
only provant the invalid is ever permitted, under any circumstences whatever, 
to employ his powers of mastification upon ; the whole routine throughout thus 
forming a system of discipline requiring the utmost nerve and resolution (at 
least for an Englishman) to adhere to. 

I must not, however, in ordinary justice, omit to mention, that the beneficial 
effects derived from this severe penance are beyond all parallel, and must be 
personally witnessed for a correct idea to be formed of its restorative power 
Among the many examples that occurred during my own stay at the wells, | | 
may mention the amelioration, if not absolute recovery, of two persons, whose 
cases had been hitherto pronounced perfectly incurable ; the first from a rheu- 
matic affection, which had previously led him through a tour of all the mineral 
springs in Europe, without deriving the least benefit from their application ; 
and the second, from a paralytic seizure, which had deprived the whole of his 
left side of allits vital functions, leaving him a pitiable, helpless cripple. 

The baths are but few in number in comparison with the crowds who fre- 
quent them ; a most extensive augmentation of the buildings, however, is in 
| course of preparation, and in the meantime the arrangements of the Russian | 
| Government for the convenience of the invalids frequenting them are so admira- | 
bly ordered and directed, that little or no confusion ever occurs, the management | 
being conducted in the ful!lowing manner. 

The entire superintendence and control of the baths is under the direction of 
an officer appointed for that purpose, at whose office tickets are obtained for a | 
stated period, which time is immediately notified to those in charge of the 
springs, who have everything in readiness for the bather'’s accommodation. By | 











powerful mineral properties of the waters of which are so little known beyond | this simple method, though sometimes from a hundred and twenty to a hundred | 


the frontier of the Russian dominions. 


and thirty persons arrive in the course of the day, little or no dispute or disturb- 


They consist of the iron, both hot and cold,—the something else, the real de- | ance ever occurs. 


signation of which Heaven alone can tell, (I am sure J can’t, and never yet met 


with anybody that could,) but which are universally known and described 


** Les bains du potage,”—the sulphur baths, and the sourwassers,—each on 
The direction 
of the whole is under the superintendence of an oflicer appointed by Govern- 
ment, and the general arrangement of the entire establishment ‘most admirably 


average being about fifteen miles equi-distant from the other. 


conducted. 
Of the two former, the first is very little frequented. 


ment, are of considerable benefit to the invalid. 


personal nature, 
what its waters resemble 


Russian solvier. 


These springs are situated in the town of Hassan Turquie, forming one of the | 
largest and most populous of the military colonies in this quarter; and it often 
occurred to me what an economical result would follow the measure of the Rus- 
sian Government ordering three or four regiments to be quartered in the neigh- 
hood, not to mention the less labour it would be to the soldier, who would thus, 
as it were, find his rations ready cooked, without the necessity of any fatigue- 


party being detached for that duty. 


The sulphur baths, which next occur, are immeasurably the strongest hitherto 
discovered throughout the globe; so great indeed, is their power, that they are |t 
divided into three distinct grades, or classes, termed ‘* Les bains d’Alexandre, 
Yermoloff, et Nicholas,” each varying in strength from dilution, it having been 
found to prove extremely hazardous for invalids to commence in the usual rou- 
tine of a course of these waters in their natural state, without some degree of 


preparation. 
The disorders for Which they are chiefly 


habit of body, and nervous and paralytic affections. 


evening, which quantity gradually i: 


tween rising in the morning and retiring at night. 


After the probationary period of ten or twelve days at the waters of the two 
former, the batheris introduced to that of Nicholas, his initiation into which he 


is not likely very speedily tu forget. 


apartment, no other standing room is there. 


Having screwed himself to the task, the invalid now plunges one leg within 
the water,and as quickly withdraws it again, with an involuntary howl of dismay, 
in the supposition that, by some mischance, he has popped the limb into a fur- 
In bitter agony of spirit he turns towards the Rus- 
sian sentry, in the expectation of meeting pity, consolation,—anything, in fact, 
that will afford even a fancied relief to the murderous torture this disagreeable 


nace, so intense is the heat. 


lesson in « xperimental philosophy has occasioned. 


: , 
But he had much better when once in have left it there, as the pain, how- | sad 

ever severe, is but momentary, and withdrawing it only cuuses a more aggra- | 

vated repetition of his misery, while, as to looking for anything like sympathy 


hla 


in the wooden imperturba features of hi 


The spring is situated 
in the midst of a beautiful and thickly wooded vale, which the Russian authori- | 
ties have with great care and attention laid out, and constructed into walks ex 
hibiting considerable taste, and which, in their deep shade and tranquil retire- 
The second is chietiy resorted 
to by those suffering from wounds, weakness of frame, and other disorders of a 
The name in itself (les bains du potage) sufficiently indicates 
Like those of Baden, it altogether possesses the 
taste and character of chicken-broth, though of a much stronger nature ; and, 
indeed, in my own estimation, is of a far better quality than a similar liquid 
usually doled out to those under the discipline of the sulphur baths, who are ri- 
gidly confined to the most meagre regimen possible of all the dietetics, and most | 
assuredly incomparably superiur to the soup forming part of the rations of the 


prescribed, aud in amelioration of 
which their efficiency is almost supernatural, are rheumatism, gout, scrofulous 
They are for internal use | 
as well as external application; and the number of glasses usually drank at the | 
commencement are four, being two if the morning and a similar number in the 
creases, till, at the expiration of the period 
of the prescribed cuvrse, from ten to twelve is generally the av erage taken be- 


On passing from the dressing-room to the 
bath, awd entering the apartment, he is nearly knocked down by the sulphvreous 
vapour, with which it is filled almost to suffocation, and which, for the moment, 
half induces the belief in the mind of the affrighted patient that he has entered | 
upon the precincts of a very hot place considerably below the surface of the | 
earth! Regaining a little composure, he is nade aware of the presence of a Rus- 
sian soldier, who stands by to guard against his being overcome either by the 
vapour or heat, (a circumstance by the bye, of no unusual occurrence,) in which 
case, but for this precaution suffocation must inevitably ensue , as, with the ex- | 
ception of a small space at the entrance, occupied by this man, forming the first 
of the flight of steps descending into the bath, which occupies the entire of the 


After a period of six weck’s nauseating parboiling and drenching, the visitors | 
take flight to the Sourwassers at Kislavosk, there to reanimate and restore | 
their wasted and attenuated figures—an event, the sudden fulfilment of which, | 
from the effect of these springs, is, indeed almost magical. What the nature 
of these waters are, and of what minerals they are composed, I had no means | 
of ascertaining, but of their enlivening and exhilarating effects, ] can speak | 
from personal experience, since, on the first occasion of my taking them, al- 
beit a quiet, sober-minded person in general, no bottle of champagne could 
have more disposed me for a scene of Donnybrook fair description ; and, in | 
fact, I am led to believe that to their influence must be traced some of the wild | 
freaks of my companions, in which they not unfrequently inveigled me to share, 
and of which, of course, as an Englishman instead of a participator, I invaria- | 
bly had the full credit of being the head. 

In acidity of taste and effervescence, these waters strongly resemble those 
| of Nassau, though possessing a far more pungent spirit; indeed, having dashed | 
| the glass into the spring, and raised it on the instant to my lips, the gas was so 
strong that, in addition to being balf-choked, | was near!y laid upon my back 
with its power, while my nasal organ did not wholly recover the twitching it 
sustained on the occasion for some hours afterwards. 

The spring is situated in the midst of a beautiful glen, which, similar to that 
j at the Iron Waters, has, by order of the Government, been laid out in gardens, 

nd forms a delightful place of resort both forthe evening promenade and ge- 
neral exercise. 

A fortnight or three weeks’ residence at, and course of, these waters com- 
| aati reinvigorates and restures the system, weakened and reduced to the 
| lowest ebb by the purgatorial process experienced at Piatigorsk, though it is 

then only the invalid begins to experience the beneficial results derived from the 
latter, and how much he has benefited bv the severe ordeal he has undergone. 
I shall now, in concluding this part of my narrative relative to the Gaucasus, 
ake a slight survey of its inhabitants, laws, and customs, and the conflict at 
the present moment raging between the mountaineers and their powerful in- 
vaders—on whose right to the disputed territory, I offer no opinion either of 
conuemnation or otherwise, this work being confined to subjects of a military, 
| personal, or descriptive character, solely towards the elucidation of which the 
following outline is alone portrayed, it being rendered necessary for the more 
| thorough comprehension of some of the pas: 
| otherwise be incompiete, andsomewhat diffi 

Of the wilder and more mountainous fegi 
recently been published by two enterprising 
rative these imperfect si tches will, in some 
| they do in a great measure to those parts of 
| by the Russian arms. 

The entire range of the Caucasus, with the rich plains at its base, though 

divided into several provinces, with a great variety of tribes, sects, and dialects 
have generally been recognised by the inhabitants of the adjacent countries, as 
composing two grand divisions formed by the bisecting line of the Pass of the 
| Viadicancase ; that part to the westward being known by the general term of 
| Cherkesse, or Circassia, and that to the eastward by the name of Lesghisten, 
or country of the Lesghees. 

Its population may be said to be divided into four classes—the Pshahs, or 
princes ; the Oozdens, or nobles; and the Tocavoos, or commoners; these 
may be said to form the real native population, as the fourth, however numer- 
ous, are slaves only, two-thirds of whom are composed of a mixed race of Tar 
tar origin, Russian and Polish deserters, and captives of every kind. 

In the plains, previous to the Russian invasion, the power of the sccond class 
was great, but that of the first almost unbounded; and much of the bloodshed 


as 





ages of this journal, which woul: 
ult tO understand without it. 
ns, # full and graphic account | 


, 





sh travellers, to whose nar 
degree, form a sequel, relating as 
the country overrun and subdued 


nobility, neither did it completely resemble the hereditary and patriarchal 
sovereignty of the Highland chieftain—it was a mixture of both ; and its pur- 
poses for good or evil depended, as may be suposed, much upon the indivi 
| character of each ruler 
The word of the Prince, and his will and pleasure, was the sole Jaw recog 
nised by his immediate retainers—who, at a whistle, were ever ready in th 
| saddle to espouse his cause, whether just or otherwise. This state of gs 
as may naturally be conceived, engendered al! the good and evil 


existed in other countries under a similar mode of government: t 


jvalities 
he most ut 


e 3 Muscovite attendant, he might as | daunted bravery, the highest degree of chivalrous heroism, the most wint 
well attempt to trace somethiug expressive of feeling in the figure-head of the | courtesy, and the finest feelings of social frie p and hospitality, being to 
Mars, Neptune, Pallas, or any other classic vessel in our Navy. The chuck- | often mingled with the most relentless cruelty, the very worst species oF s 
ling derisive grin of an English country b . 


npkin even would be more agreea 


fish, grasping, and unprincipled ambition, and the most pitiless avarice 


ble in comparisor though a laugh against oneself is Not in general the} Indeed, so utterly intolerable, in some parts of the country, was the height 
Most amusing thing in the world, however much we may enjoy it at the ex-| to which the tyranny of the nobles had attained, that the usual feudal tie be 
pense of another ; tween the suzerain and his vassal had been much shaken—indeed, in the more 

But the moments are fast passing : five minutes is the limit to the time al-| remote regions, altogether severed asunder—by the formation of > this 


lowed for his period of occupation, at 


id the vather must make up his mind to | class, composing the great bulk of the people 


, into federa! communities for their 


| partaking, 


| tion, for which, indeed, the palm is tacitly ceded them throughout the provinces 


| country can possess unless exported from this. 


1as 


and foraying system in former days was owing to this despotic power. It wa: 
not altogether similar to the feudal sway possessed in former days by the English | 


mutual support and protection, and which, some time previous to the Russian in 
vasion, had become so formidable that the only check the higher orders possess~ 
ed on this revolutionary movement was by establishing a corresponding system 
among themselves. | 
Like the Arab of the Desert, but once you have broken bread with them your 
person is sacred ; and not only does your konag, or host, regard bimself as re~ 
sponsible for your safety, but the whole tribe to which he velongs deem their 
honour as being concerned to secure it. Of the reverential character of this 
tie, [could adduce many instances, as, on several occasions, when two or three 
of my friends and myself have been the guests of those whose adhesion to the 
Russian government has been of a very equivocal character, in no one instance 
did we meet the slightest molestation or attempt at injury in any shape whate 
ever. i 
There are, of course, some exceptions to this rule, which are mostly found _ 
amongst those tribes inhabiting the southern part of the coast of the Black ~ 
Sea, and whose reputation is of so indifferent a character aa nearly to cause 





















































































them to be cut off, and excluded from all communion and intercourse with 
countrymen. 

In point of religion, though professing that of the Prophet of Mecca, which 
has been introduced from their constant intercourse with the Turks, few nations 
in the world are so little tainted with bigotry as the Circassians, and a 
member of the Faithful could not but be utterly scandalised at the profound 
verence paid by the votaries of Mahomet to a cross by the road-side (which is 
invariably the case,) aud other lax observances incompatible with a strict obser- 
vance of the precepts of Islamism; indeed, its ministers are never permitted 
in any way whatever to interfere with either their pleasures, laws, customs, or 
institutions, which for the most part retain the same primitive order that has for 
centuries subsisted among them. 

I have mentioned the cross as sometimes, though but rarely, found placed in 
different parts of the country, which is an evidence of Christianity having at 
some period, at least, found footing there, though at what date, or under what 
circumstances, it is impossible to discover. It may readily be supposed the 
Circassians are very little interested in the matter ; and their only auswer, when 
questioned on the subject, is a careless and indifferent “ Allak billeer’” (God 
knows.) 

Tumuli, also, in some instances of considerable size, similar to the cairns in 
Scotland, are scattered over the country, forming, as the inhabitants declare, the 
burial-places of their forefathers; but whether of ancient or comparatively: 
modern construction, I had no means of ascertaining. ’ 

Here a difficult question arises, and one which has puzzled the most diligent, 
searching, and persevering antiquaries, whose unwearied labours have been 
directed to its solution—" From whom, or what, has sprung the present race,. 
inhabiting the mountain regions as well as rich plains of the Caucasus?” 

I think it is either Klaproth or Marigny who do not hesitate to assert that the 
princes and nobles of the Kabardas are descendants of a colony of Teutonie 
knights. ‘Piese provinces are by far the finést and most fertile of a!) the plains of 
the Kouban—their aristocracy the riclest and most powerful—and the authority 
and influence of their chiefs, even though now subjugated to Russian dominion, 

as it ever has done, in some degree, of a patriarchal character, the 
most extensive and establisied. 

It ts here are bred the finest horses in the country—a race which, though 
seldom reaching fifteen hands in height, possess a fleetness, blood, and spirit, 
united to prodigtous strength and bottom, which render them invaluable for mi- 
litary service ; since, though esseutially trained for outpost duties, and other 
service of a light cavalry nature, their great weight renders their riders in the 
mélée, accoutred as they are in their flexible but impenetrable (to the sword, at 
least) coat of mail, an equal match for the lancer and dragoon, or even with the 
cuirassier. 

The Kabardas are also celebrated for a higher, brighter, and richer produe~ 
of the Caucasus, without ove dissenting voice. I allude to that which the re- 
cords 0} Oriental romance have rendered us familiar with from our earliest in- 
far.cy—on which the glowing eulugium of the poets of every land has loved to 
linger, and which, whether in classic Byzantium or modern Stamboul, has in 
the same degree ever been coveted, sought after, and obtained at any cost—the 
beauty and loveliness of its women. 

Shall I confess the truth, that in this point I was rather (a very little, perhaps} 
disappointed! Whether this was owing to the previous expectations | had 
formed (as invariably is the case) being wound up to too high a pitch, or whether 
it was that the opportunities which presented themselves of my viewing these 
gazelle-eyed houris were few in comparison with those | bad witnessed in 
Georgia, certain it ts, it struck me that female beauty here was not 30 general- 

Ono the other hand, however, when 
your face is so far whitened ({ must solicit indulgence for my Eastern phrases 
and metaphor)—Anglicé, when you are so far favoured as to behold what, in 
their own land, is esteemed a Circassian belle, the theme of whose beauty is on 
every tongue, then, indeed, you may say you have witnessed what no other 


ly characteristic as in the latter country. 


Reader, have you ever been on the sunny banks of the G@adalquiver, at Se- 
ville or Cadiz? as I have some eight years ago, before thigd—d civil, or rather 
uncivil war (I beg pardon again for swearing, but 1 really cannot help doing se 
when [ think of 1t,) turned that ill-fated unha; py land into a field of blood, pil- 
lage, sacrilege, and democratic misrule? If you have, picture to your-elf the 
dark, glowing, and lustrous eye, and raven tresses of the Andalusian, conjoined 

| with a delicacy of complexion, a melange of the rose and the lily, characteristic 
| of our Northern beauty, with a mouth whose ruby freshness, in sculptured per- 
fection, might rival the choicest productions of the Phidian chisel; to this let be 
added the same exquisite symmetry of form, with the equally delicate and richly 
cut hands and feet, conjomed with an average of nearly two inches additional 
| height, and you have the portraits before you of a young Circasaian girl, mm the 
full pride of her spring beauty. 

But, if disappointed generally ia the estimation I had formed of the fair sex, 
what shallI say of the male portion of the creation! Why, simply, that to 
features which in classic regularity and outline form the finest models of manly 
beauty the world contains, (and well bears out the assertion that the Caucasus 
is the cradle of the hu:nan race,) is joined a figure, which, for symmetry and 
height, blended with activity and strength, forms the beau ideal of all that is 
ignified, and soldierlike. 

Equestrian exercise and field-sports, as well as dancing and music, are amuse- 
| ments of which they are immoderately fond, and, of all things relating to ci- 
vilized life, none afford them the charms and pleasures possessed by the twolat 
ter; indeed, to sach an extent is this passion among them carried, that I have 
been informed, during the season at the Hot Wells, it is by no means uncom- 
mon for several of the chieftaixs and nobles, who are openly and avowedly array- 
ed against the invading forces, when they know they can place implicit reliance 
upon the /aith and the honour of the Gene sed to them, to solicit a safe 
conduct, and permission to pass the perio hat gay rendezvous; a reques} 


noble, d 


rai Opp 
1 
i 


| 
iar 


which, sing as it may appear, is almost as invariably complied with, anc 
which, as many of their compatriots informed me, was much more pr tive 
of beneficie| results to the M vite interests than all the skirmishes, battles, 


and forays of a twelvermonth together. 





A singular and amusing rencontre formed the sequel to an incident of this 
| kind on one occasion. | have previously mentioned the daring capture, and 
| subse quent liberation, after paying a heavy ransom, of Mr. S——, a German 
} traveller, in the service of | Russian Goverament, by an i: trepid chieftain ; 

€ 


1 to the nortt 


orthward of Stavrapol, the head-quartera 
1 the Kouban! 


which event took place eve 
of the Commander in-Chie! 





The following year this gentleman being at Piatigorsk for the benefit of 
his health, one night, on the occasion of a grand ball in commemoration of the 
Empress’s birth-day, remarked a fine, stalwart, roble-looking Circassian chief- 

wt whose countenance it forcibly struck him he had somewhere met with 
_ before. * : 
’ The mountaineer, at the period in question, was @ reeably occupied in paying 
his devoirs to two young ladies, whose animated loo 8 and gestures proclaimed 
them anything but uninterested in the conversation of their gallant and hand- 
some entertainer. A nearer approach satisfied Mr. S—— that what he bad at 
first been inclined to believe was the mere visionary offspring of his own ima- 
——_ ion, and beyond the rangejof al! possibility, was not only very possible, but 
at actually, bona fide, before him, stood the very man to whom he was dou- 
bly indebted : first, fora three days’ ride, the very reminiscence of which at all 
_ times caused him invariably to rub behind, and, again, for making a considerable 
diminution in the balance-sheet carried to his credit at Lis banker’s; both of 
_ which events all the apologies of his captor though made with the r.ost amazing 
politeness and good breediag, had never completely eradicated the soreness en- 
_ gendered thereby. 

Though utterly pertrified and aghast at so much assurance, and even yet 
half disposed to doubt the reality of his senses, he slipped out of the room, and 
_ having found the Commandant of the garrison related the whole history of the 
affair to him. 

To the utter discomfiture of the unfortunate narrator, his recital was listened 
to with scarcely repressed laughter, and, on requesting somewhat pettishly to 
know what had given rise, in his estimation, to such ill-timed mirth, was inform- 
_ ed, in reply, that whoever the stranger was, if the blood of the Emperor was 
_ on his hands, no harm could befal him, he having come there under the safe- 
‘guard uf General Raiewski, which on no account whatever could be violated, 
om word and honour of that gallant and distinguished officer being pledged for 

is safety. 
it - however, suggested that possibly Mr. S—— might be mistaken in the 

he had imagined to be the chef des brigands to whom he had been indebt- 
for his tour into the interior of the mountains, and, on re-entering the saloon, 

Commandant at once proceeded to the chieftain, and, presenting the travel- 
, informed him of the narrative he had just heard, and requested to be inform- 
as to its authenticity and correctness. 

Gravely and steadily regarding the countenance of the German for a moment, 
the Circassian, with the utmost suavity of manner, positively declared it was 
‘the same, inquired with the most solicitous kindness after the health of his 

Guest, (!) and finally wound up with declaring the great pleasure it would 

@fford him to see him again under his roof ; an intimation of so obliging a na- 
tute, (though, whether intended as an invitation, or, as formerly, on an affair of 
business, (!) it was difficult to say,) as to cause Mr. S—— involuntarily to start 
back, with a gesture expressive of anything but acquiescence in the wishes of 
former acquaintance, while a general titter, especially among the female part 
J0f the community, ran through the wholecircle. = + 
~ Thave already alluded to the surpassing dexterity of the mountaineers in 
horsemanship. In the various equestrian games practised among them is one 
which I had never yet witnessed inthe East. It is two horsemen starting off at 
ea side by side, each clasping the hand of the other, and thus endeavouring 
pull his adversary from the saddle. I tried the experiment on one occasion, 
as might have been expected, very soon had the worst of it; for, on pre- 
se my hand, it was grasped with such force as almost made me doubt for 
the moment whether or not I had by some mistake thrust it into a smith’s vice. 
In less than two minutes my head was down to my saddle-bow. I held on 
like grim death, but gradually found my hold loosening, when my antagonist 
very considerately released me,. by flinging my arm from him with so much force 
that I regained my seat almost at the expense of dislocating my shoulder. 
The experimert was perfectly sufficient, and I inwardly resolved, previous tu 
repeating it, to take a few preparatory lessons, and experimentalize upon those 
equally ignorant, or more so, than myself. 





his own men, who were close behind, now crashed in upon the ranks, already 
disarrayed and confused by the incident. 

The square was broken, the sabre plied its work with fearful vigour, the un- 
fortunate infantry being mowed down like grass in one indiscriminate work of 
slaughter, and the Circassian chieftain rescued, and remounted by his followers, 
with the exception of a few bruises and scratches, escaped unwounded ! 

There are also weapons bearing other national inscriptions, which are not un- 
frequently met with ; one of these I particularly wished to possess, and would 
willingly have given any price for it. It was a sabre belonging to a Pshah, or 
prince, who had recently fallen, and bore on the one side an imperial crown, en- 
circled hy a wreath of laurel, and onthe other, a globe surmounted by a cross, 
with the inscription written underneath in the old English character, of * Viva 
Espagna.” I ardently wished to purchase it, but unfortunately the Cossack into 
whose hands it had fallen, had already promised the sale of it toa Spanish offi- 
cer of rank in the Russian service. 

I shall now, in conclusion, revert to the present contest between the moun- 
taineers and the invading forces, introducing some casual detail of the incidents 
connected with it. 





FORTY ONE TONS OF INDIGO; OR, THE CAREFUL 
DEALER. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ RATLIN THE REEFER,” ‘* THE OLD COMMODORE,” “ Jack 
ASHORE,” &c. 

Let us begin with a maxim. Though such a commencement may a little 
startle the mere amusement seeker, we must disregard his very natural fear of 
being instructed for the sake of the impusing air that it gives to the article. 
‘In matters of business, if you can help it, as far as possible never commit 
yourself by speaking first, and on no account commit yourself by speaking 
hastily.” 

We have propounded our aphorism, and we now proceed to prove its value by 
the narrative of a fact, which, should it read a little like a tale, we 
shall not be sorry for, but merely plume ourselves upon the attractive manner 
in which we have related it. Itis not our fault if we be naturally eloquent. 
But this will not make us vain, for we have much greater sins than eloquence 
to answer for. 

Men with linen aprons before them have sometimes very creditable feelings, 
and a coat out at the elbows may often be buttoned over a generous breast. 
It may be even suspected that maidens with serge gowns on their backs may 
have their susceptibilities, though I know these latter have been shamefully 
monopolized by young ladies who are votaries to the excitements of elegant 
ficiion. 

If the above propositions can be tolerated by the reader, let him read on, and 
know that the hero of this little moral sketch was a douce and canny Scot, 
making up, by their great variety, for the limited extent of his dealings. He 
was a chapman in a promiscuous line. In fact—why should we attempt to 
disguise the truth 1—he kept what in London would be called a chandler’s shop. 

Having thus sufliciently described Donald's circumstances, we must now pro- 
ceed to narrate the first grand step that he made towards acquiring the splendid 
fortune that he so well deserved, and lived so long to enjoy. 

He was out of indigo; that is to say, all the indigo that he lately had, had 
gone out from his warehouse by driblets. Thereupon he writes a letter to the 
house in London, a drysalter’s in the most extensive line of business, order- 
ing ‘forty-one pons weight of indigo,” stating, at the same time, that if there 
was not a vessel, they must “get ane.” Such were the exact words he used. 

Now, at the time this occurred, communication between Aberdeen and Lon- 
don was rare, and, at farthest, four times in the year was the utmost extent that 
Donald M‘Grie and his wholesale dealers addressed cach other. These latter 
were very much surprised at the extent of the order, and the reader will not 
wonder at it when he is informed that they never could suppose for a moment 








Of the various families in the plains, the most renowned and esteemed is not 
of Circassian origin, but, comparatively speaking, recently transplanted among 


Ba eee 


arms, found a refuge in the plains and mountains of the Caucasus, little deeming 
at the time, that before another half a century had elapsed, theu descendants 

14 eveu in those wild regions would be compelled to submit to that gigantic and 
far-spreading power,whose dominion and supremacy they had quitted their native 
land in voluntary exile to avoid. 

Several members of this distinguished race have served with, and risen to the 

( highest rank in the Russian armies. One of them, Arslan Hamed Gheray, at a 

’ very early age, acquired considerable reputation as.one of their ablest and most 

efficient officers in the late Turkish war, as Genoral of Brigade in the army un- 

der Field Marshal the Prince Paskevitch, by whom he was despatched on his ad- 
vance to Erzeroom, with a suinmons for the surrender of the town. 

; The Pacha, unwilling to accede, yet afraid to refuse, had recourse to the ex- 

€ pedient of raising a popular emeute against the envoy, which, like a true Orien- 

tal diplomatist, he anticipated would save his credit either way. With the Rus- 

sians, in the event of their success, by throwing the blame of whatever might 

happen upon the populace, whose infuriated passion he might assert he had 

wholly been unable to restrain; and if the reverse, by lauding to the Sultan 

the tact and zeal he had displayed in his service, by thus at one stroke ar- 

resting the progress of the invaders, and depriving their army of one of its ablest 

officers. 

Unfortunately for the success of his plan, his Highness on this eccasion reck- 
oned without his host ; and no one ever so completely succeeded as himself in 
“catching a Tartar,” as the phrase goes, in every sense of the word. 

The unsuspecting Envoy had scarce!y been ushered into the Pacha’s presence, 
and entered upon his errand, before loud shouts and yells were heard on every 
side of the house, while missiles of all descriptions came crashing against the 
windows, at which, apparently greatly disturbed, the Seraskicr presented himself 
for the purpose of repressing the tumult. But the General, however much ac- 
customed he may have been to the slow routine of Russian military movement 
in the course of his career, had never lost the presence of mind, quickness of 
perception, and daring resolution of a mountain chief, prompt to determine, and 
swift to execute. Accordingly, the moment he was alive to the peril of his si- 
tuation, he caught the Pacha in the most heterodox manner in his iron grasp, by 
the Moslem’s most cherished gift of nature, alike his pride aad ornament—the 
beard, and dragging him to the window, drew a concealed pistol, which he level- 
led at his head, at the same time thundering out to the mub his determination, 

that the very instant one single person passed the threshold of the building,theis 
ruler was a dead man. 

The old sinner, now really frightened out of his wits, in desperate bitterness 
of alarm, bellowed out at the full pitch of his lungs to the insurgents to keep 
quiet and disperse, while he shouted to his guards to cut down, shoot, bastinado, 
and bowstring all they could lay their hands on, that did not immediately obey. 
This very quickly produced the desired effect, and in a few minutes not a soul 


was visible ; satisfied with which, the General hurled the Pacha to the end of | h geous quantity, eh, sir! 


the room, and mounting his horse, rejoined the Marshal's camp. 


Many of the leading families of the princes and nobles mention their Italian 
origin, and the word ‘* Genneveez,” or Genoese, as applied to their forefathers, 
is of frequent occurrence. I believe, however, there is now little doubt but 
that the Genoese and Venetian colonists settled on the coast of the Black Sea, 
of whose disappearance after the fall of Constantinople, and subsequent con- 
quest of the Greek Empire by Mahomet the Second, no authentic record has 
been traced, found shelter and protection in the Caucasus, and it is from them 


that a considerable part of the population is descended at the present period 
indeed, a glance at their features, so completely Italian in their general outline 
is in itself almost a sufficient evidence of its truth 


Another fact worthy of mention is, the quantity of highly-tempered and richly 


wrought arms of the old Milan workmanship, which are constantly found among | 
them, and which, though purchased at enormous prices by Russians, and others, | 
are rarely to be obtained, it being but seldom their possessors (who regard them 
as heir-looms transmitted by their fore-fathers,) can ever be induced to part with 
: them. In consequence of this, the Cossacks and soldiery, after an action in 
which fortune has favoured them, occasionally realize large sums of money by 
the sale of the arms and accoutrements of their fallen adve rsaries; indeed, the | worsbipfu’ correspondents 


usual price given for a coat of mailof the choicest make, falls little short of 
hundred pounds sterling. 

These are most exquisitely wrought in point of temper, as well as li 
elastic, fitting as close to the frame as a military surtout, vnly much 
and inconvenient. Of their great proof, some idea ma 
following anecdote, which, however incredible it may ap; 


less sti 


year, Was related to m 


bestow too much praise upon their adversaries. 
On one occasion, in a charge upon a Russian square, a Circassian chi 


the advancing cavalry were in full career, and not more than fifty yards dista 
from their opponents. 


The animal still continued his onward 


the midst of the hostile array! He rose 


by the hostile bayonets, of which a score apparently had transfixed him, whe 
as if by a stroke of lightning, no less than three of 





] ) " ; a n | heads of the firm took it firmly into their said heads that their correspondent 
them. I allude to the illustrious house of Gheray, the ancient Khans of the | had fairly written for furty-one tons. 


Tarters of the Crimea, who, on the subjugation of that country by the Russian | 


leading on his men, had his horse shot under him. When the ball took effect, 


on the instant, borne up as it appeared | 


that a vessel could be ordered on purpose to carry forty-one pounds of indigo ; 
so, after much scrutiny of the very hieroglyphical matks of M’Grie, all the 


They knew but very little of the man, and of the nature and extent of his 
business ; all, however, that they did know was most satisfactory ; they had 
done business with him for nearly twenty years, and had, during all that time, 
been extremely well pleased with the punctuality of his payments, added to 
which, they had heard that he was wealthy. Upon all! these grounds, they, 
without hesitation, executed the order; but, as they had not anything like the 
quantity on hand, they were themselves forced to become purchasers, in order 
to fulfil the commission. Having collected the quantity that they supposed 
that Donald had specified, they shipped it for Aberdeen, sending with it an in- 
voice, and also a bill of lading by post. : 

When M'Grie received this precious bill of lading his astonishment was at 
once ludicrous and stupendous. At length, in order to give himself a little 
mental relief, he determined to set it down as a hoax, for, said he, ** What on 
earth can the people of London mean by sending me forty-one tons of indigo?” 
It was more than sufficient, with the then consumption, to supply Aberdeen for 
a gude Scoich generation—twenty-oue years. However, his prudence still pre- 
vailed over every other operation of his mind. 

Like a canny Scot, he kept his perplexity to himself, for nothing was farther 
from his thoughts than to run hither and thither with his mouth open, and the 
letter in his anand, in order to tell his tale of wonder, and excite the stupid ex- 
clamations of his neighbours Notwithstanding this stoical conduct, he could 
not so farcommand his deportment, but that those about him remarked a defi- 
nite, though a mysterious, change in his whole man. He was nearly silent ; 
but the activity of his feet made up for the idleness of his tongue. He was 
fidgetty, repeatedly leaving his shop withovt any conceivable reasun, and 
then returning to it hastily on the same rational grounds. For once in his life, 
his neighbours thought that wily Donald did not very well know what he was 
about. 

Tu the midst of this agitation, time and tide, which wait for no man, brought 
the vessel that bore tie indigo to Aberdeen. It would seem that, in order to 
quicken Donald's appretiension, she had an extraordinary quick passage. No 
sooner was she moored, than the captain hastened to find the merchant to whom 
this large and valuable cargo was cousigned. Having gone previously to the 
very first merchants, he by nice gradations, at length arrived at the little shop 
of the actual consignee, honest Donald M‘trie. Indeed, the skipper was as 
much astonished at the minuteness of the warehouse as M‘Grie had been at the 
magnitude ofhis cargo, for that warehouse, had it contained nothing else, would 
not have held the one-fifth part of the consignment. 

After the few first introductory sentences, that made each aware of what was 
their mutual businees, the captain became convinced that all was right from the 
quiet conduct of Donald, who betrayed neither emotion nor surprise, though at 
the same time his very heart was melting within him, as melts an exposed rush- 
light on a sunshiny summei’s day. 

** And sae, sir, ye'll be sure ye a brought the tottle of the forty-one tons. A 
And did ye ever ken any ‘one mon hae sae mickle 





before?” 


getting all the indigo together had av effect on the market. It was full tliree 
farthings the pound dearer on ’Change the very day I left London.” 

“O, ay—purely. It was—was it!” Now I'll just put ye ane case—not 
| that it is o’ the slightest consequence, but merely to satisfy my conjecture—sup- 
| posing, mon, ye had all this indigo, what would ye just do wi’ it?” 
| “ Why,” said the skipper, “I should not have bought it unless I wanted it ; 

and if 1 had wanted it, | should have known what to do with it. That is, Mr. 
M‘Grie, precisely your cage.” 
‘Ah weel, my mon, but you’re an unco cannie chiel. Do ye na ken whe- 


’ 





laddies wear blue regimentals—blue is a pure standing colour.” 


right—when and where shall I discharge the cargo ?” 


a | day after. I may hae to send to Edinbro’ anent the matter.” 


“Ah, yes, I understand, ajoint consignment. It won’t prove a bad specula- 
ght and | tion, I'm thinking. Morning, morning, Mr. M‘Grie.”’ 
ff} So away trudged the skipper, leaving the owner of much indigo ina state of 
y be formed from the | doleful perplexity, such as ought not to befal any honest man. All that night 


e | he kept exclaiming, ‘‘ Gude Lord, gude Lord, what shall I do with all this in- 
by an authority on which the fullest reliance may be placed, not to mention, as digo? N 


another proof of its authenticity, that the invaders are not generally inclined to 


a, na, Donald will not commit himself. But it’s a mickle heap.” 


‘* Never, Mr. M‘Grie, never. Why, sir, do you know that the difficulty of 


ther his precious majesty, may God bless him, aint gaun to make the volunteer 


be Why, I don’t know, but some report of that sort may be stirring; for what 
; with your large demand, and other matters, indigo is certainly getting up. But 
y ny time is precious. Here's your bill of lading, so just sign my papers—ah, all 


“ Den’tfash yourself, there’s nae hurry. I'll just speak to two or three of my 
, and let you know on the morrow, or aiblins the next 


Very early was Donald abroad the next morning, inquiring of every body all 
the possible uses to which indigo could be put. He got but very little satisfac- 


eftain, | tion on this point. He vegan himself to look dark blue. He had almost re- 
known to the Muscovite armies as a most formidable champion, in the act of | 


August 7, 


“Had I but solda farthing’s worth o’ this dommed indigo, 'twould have been 
a beginning. Had the auld washer bodies hae taken to it! and every little 
helps.” 

About this time, as the skipper who had just brought the indigo was just pas- 
sing the principal inn of Aberdeen, he observed a postchaise and four, with the 
horses all foam, stop with a most imposing jerk at the door, and the managing 
and confidential clerk of the firm of Hubbens, Hobbins, and Robins, the emi- 
nent drysalters. The clerk almost flew into the arms of the skipper, and with 
breathless eagerness asked him if he had delivered the indigo te Donald 
M‘Grie? 

“No. It is still in the vessel, but he has the manifest and the bill of sale.” 

“ Then the property is now vested in him?” 

“‘ As securely as the hair upon your own head is your own property. He seems 
cautious, even for a Scotchman.” 

‘Is he in a large line of business?” 

“T can't really say that. We should call his place of trade nothing better 
than acchandler’s shop in London. But they manage things in another guess 
~way here.” 

‘What can he possibly want with this indigo? He has actually drained the 
market, and we have just received advices that all the crops of indigo have failed 
in the West Indies. There is also a large demand for it from government, and 
it is now actually worth its weight in gold.” 

“You don’t say so. Why, he was saying something like it. No doubt but 
that some West Indiaman has made the run by herself, and reached this place 
without waiting for convoy, and brought the news of the failure of the crops. 
Besides, he talked largely about his correspondents.” 

‘** And I am losing all this precious time! Where does he live? I know 
nothing about the shea,” 

‘*T will go with you, if you choose. TI should like to see how the douce Scot 
manages it.” 
‘**No, good captain. Just show me the door. If I prosper, you will just have 
to take the stuff back to London.” 
“Sol thought. But mind your bearings and distance with M‘Grie. He is 
an over-cautious tradesman.” 
It had been a dull morning with Donald. He had sold a little snuff and a 
little sand, a little cheese, and a half-score of ballads for a half-penny, but nota 
particle of indigo, and no more stone of powdered blue. He was never known 
to give such short weight. He had wrangled awfully with his few customers, 
and was, altogether, ina very misty humour. 
“T would just gie twa punds Scotch to yet out of this scrape, and some odd 
siller over ;” and as he thus exclaimed aloud, he struck the pound of butter 
that he was making up with his wooden paddles a blow so spiteful, that it re- 
sounded like the report of a pistol. 
At this moment the clerk entered. He paused for a space just within the 
threshold, scornfully surveyed the shop and its contents, looked with an air that 
was not far short of contempt on its proprietor, and immediately settled in his 
mnind his plan of action. He was something of the petit maitre, so he placed 
his cambric handkerchief before his nose and mouth, and then jerking it away, 
exclaimed, * Faugh !” taking from his waistcoat pocket a smeliing-bottle,whick, 
like Shakspeare's popinjay, 
‘* Ever and anon he gave to his nose, 
And took ’t away again.” 
But it was Donald who, 

‘* Being angry when it next came there, 

Took it in snuff.” 
‘* What would ye please to buy, honest man ?”’ said Donald, pettishly. 
* Buy, my good fellow, buy? Dues any one ever buy anything here? You 
will pardon me, but the stench is intolerable.” 
“Ye fause young callant! Here be vaething but wholesome smells, such as 
sic puir thread-paper bodies as your ainself might grow sleek upon. An ye no 
like the odour, healthfu’ as it be, twist round yer ugly snout, and there lies the 
doorway. So tramp, ye ne‘er-do-weel.” 
‘Pardon me. I am sure, sir, that [did not come to quarrel with you, but 
merely to rectify a mistake. I believe I am speaking to Mr. M’Grie—Mr. Do- 
nald M’Grie?” 
* Ye don’t lee noo,” said Donald, very moodily. 
‘I wish to release you from a great deal of uneasiness, in inaking right this 
little mistake of yours.” 
‘*And pray where may ye be come from? 
‘* London, Mr. M'Grie, the centre of the arts, the seat of sovereignty, the 
emporium of the world—but that is nothing here nor there—I come from Lon- 
don, Mr. M’Grie.” 
** And how might ye a’ made this long journey? Aiblins by the slow wag- 
gon?” 
“It is you that are slow, my good sir,” said the clerk, flourishing his handker- 
chief tastefully. ‘ Chaise and four—spanked along—astonished the natives— 
never lost a moment, I assure you.” 
“Ye'll be making a long stay, nae doubt, in bonny Aberdeen 1” 
‘Not a moment after I’ve rectified this little mistake. Southward ho! 
That's the word !” 
“*So,” thought Donald, “this spruce young chap is come, I’m sure, about 
theindigo. I'llsave my two pund Scots and the odd siller. He did not travel 
post for nothing. I shall be clear of my bargain free. But let us not be in a 
hurry.” 
‘Ye are come to Aberdeen about the indigo, doubtless 1?’ 
pause, and very deliberately. 
“Yes. My principals feel sure that you have made a trifling mistake inthe 
amount of your order; so, to relieve your anxiety, they have sent me down to 
you, to say that they are willing to take the indigo back, and release you from 
your bargain, provided?that you will pay the expense of the freight—and a very 
generous offer it is, I can tell you.”’ 
“Tam sure that [ am over obliged to the gude gentlemen. But pray, sir, 
who may ye be yer ainsel’! A modest young man, nae doubt, but humble— 
yer preferment’s allto come. Que would just like to know whom one is treat- 
ing wi'—some junior clerk, or, perhaps, one of the warehousemen !—surely ye 
no be ane of the porters ?” 
Very indignant indeed was the fop at these degrading conjectures. With 
much hauteur he exclaimed, ‘‘I must acquaint you that I am the confidential 
principal and managing director of the firm's vast mercantile operations ; that I 
am a near relation of Mr. Hubbens, the head of the firm; and that I have full 
power and authority to do just what I please in this, as in every other transac- 
tion. My name, sir, is Daniel Hubbens, at your service. What do you say to 
my offer ?” 

‘‘T should like to glance at your authority—no offence.” 

Mr Daniel Hubbens was ofiended, however; but, finding the Scotchman firm, 
he was obliged to give him the necessary vouchers that he was empowered 
to treat with him for a re-sale of the merchandize. ‘The examination of this 
document still further opened the mental eyes of M’Grie to the value of his 
late purchase, and he consequently became more dogged and consequential. 

Mr. Hubbens, perceiving the turn that affairs were likely to take, and that 
he had a difficult task to perform, at once altered the loftiness of his manner, 
and said, 

“ Well, well, my dear sir, the fact is, you have long bought from us. I wish 
now to see if we, our very respectable firm, cannot purchase from you. So come 
down to my inn, and we'll talk the matter over a bottle of the best you can 
call for.” 

“Ov, there’s nae accasion ; just say a’ here.” ; 

“« No, no, my dear sir; come with me you must. I am very tired, and the 
best supper that Aberdeen can produce is providing: for us two.” 

'Sae ye are prepared forme. IL understaud. Ye would na hae ta’en all this 
troublous wark for little. I'll awa with you, my Inan. 

And away they both went ; in the short journey to the inn Donald cogitating 
on the utmost that he should ask for the re-sale of the indigo, and the managing 
clerk endeavouring to divert his thoughts from the value of the goods in his 
possession. ; ; 

The supper and its accessories were the best that ever fell to the lot of Do- 
nald to share ; but he was prudent, and the clerk gained no advantage through 
the means of his lavish expenditure of choice wines, so, after many flourishes, 
and much circumlocution, he was forced to put the plain question to his guest, 
“ What will you take to pass your cargo of indigo back to our firm?” 

“'Troth, Mr. Hubbens, I’m at a loss a bit. Phat will ye gie, truly 1” 

““ Why, Mr. M’Grie, the fact Is, we have received a very unexpected order 
for the article, and our people have empowered me to come to Aberdeen and 
offer you a thousand pounds to return the cargo just as you got it. There is 
a glorious chance for you! A thousand pounds! Don’t you feel yourself in 
heaven ?” ; , 

‘‘No,no; I’m better advised than that comes to. I didna buy the mickle 
lot but upon sound calculations. I have friens, sir, friens who have the first in- 


” 





said Donald, after a 





ant | hurry. 

, ’ | The next thing that happened to Donald, with his forty-one tons of dye, was 
course with unabated speed, almost | his sad reflections when 

} close up to the bristling phalanx of bayonets before him, when he stumbled, and | ¢ 
fell, absolutely pitching his rider, till then unconscivus of the accident, right in 
' 


} worth of stone blue. 
to | 


| €rwoman quite pawkily. 


ny ** And what think ye, gude mon M‘Grie, I’il be doing with indigo in the suds? 


f the soldiers nearest him,each } Oot awa, mon, but yer gafling a puir old body.” So off the old lady trudged | ney back again.” 
fell successively a quivering corpse, cloven to the jaw by his powerful arm, whilst | with a damaged temper. 


‘* Had ye na better try indigo, my gude frien’ ?” says Donald to the old wash- 


| solved upon a journey to London, awful as it appeared to him, to have this telligence.”” 
| mistake explained, but he still resolved to wait a little, and to do nothing in a 


It is as I suspected, thought the clerk, he has had the first news of the ge- 
neral failure of the crops. 
«J'\1 tell you what it is, Mr. M’Grie—it is a bold step, but I’ll take it upon 


‘ . : Ws rT . hea y, i } e , - ! hd 
au old woman came and bought of him one farthing’s | myse'l to double the offer. Two thousand, sir, two thousand! Hey! 


“Indeec no, my man. I can make iair o’t than that.” 

‘Well, I must let you keep it,” said the youngster, with an air of well-ef- 
fected indifference. 

* Weel, weel, young sir, here’s to yer verra gude health, and & pleasant jour- 








«Thank you, sir. May the indigo prosper with you !” 
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They drank two glasses of wine each in silence. The mortification of Hub- 
bens could not be concealed, whilst M'Grie’s visage represented content carved 
out in stone. : : 

After a considerable pause, the clerk lost his temper entirely—his patience 
had long gone before it—and he resumed the attack upon the imperturbable 
Donald. Atlength the wou!d-be purchaser, not at all liking the prospect and 
the shame of an unsuccessful journey back to his principals, ina fit of despera- 
tion pulled out his private instructions, and said, ‘‘ Here, read that, obstinate 
man of iron that you are. Just so far am I permitted to go, and no far- 
ther.” : 

M’Grie read very deliberately that his host was empowered to offer him the 
freight both ways, and four thousand pounds. ’ 

“It is driving me hard,” said Donald; “but as you are an unco amiable 
young man, and noto fash you with your employers, gude men, I'll just consent. 
And to show ye that I can be liberal too, why, when ye hae settled the reckon- 
ing, I’ll stand a pint o’ Glenlivet atween the twa of us.” 

After this, the transaction was immediately wound up, 
down. 

Donald M’Grie took this accession of fortune coolly and temperately. He 
reflected that men make a thousand unlucky for one lucky mistake, and that 
cargoes of indigo don’t always quadraple themselves in price when bought by 
misadventure. Reflecting upon all this, he resolved at this, the proper season, 
to retire from business. Sc he made over his stock in trade and his house to his 
nephew—and bought the lands of C C— , which said estate is, at this 
moment, worth tive times the money paid for it. 

We have made out our case, and that by the means of no fiction. It well 
exemplities our moral, ‘‘[n matters of moment, never speak first, and never 
speak hastily.” In the lives of the most unfortunate among us, many lucky 
opportunities occur. It is neither the learned nor the clever who know best 
how to seize them, and to turn them to the most advantage. This faculty 
belongs to the prudent. Had Donald M’Grie spoken first, and spoken the wish 
of his heart, he would have said, ‘‘ Pray take fifty pounds, and release me 
from my bargain.” He held his tongue until it was the proper time to 
speak, and thus realized a handsome independence for himself and for his 
ehildren. 


and the money paid 








BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY * BOZ.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Next morning brought no satisfaction to the locksmith’s thoughts, nor next 
day, nor the next, nor many others. Often after night-fall he entered the street, 
and turned his eyes toward the well-known house ; and as surely as he did so, 
there was the solitary light, still gleaming through the crevices of the window- 
shutter, while all within was motionless, noiseless, cheerless, as a grave. Un- 
willing to hazard Mr. Haredale’s favour by disobeying his strict injunction, he 
never ventured to knock at the door or to make his presence known in any way. 
But whenever strong interest and curiosity attracted him to the spot—which 
was not seldom—the light was always there. 

If he could have known what passed within, the knowledge would have 
yielded him no clue to this mysterious vigil. At twilight, Mr. Haredale 
shut himself up, and at daybreak he came forth. He never missed a night. 
always came and went alone, and never varied his proceedings in the least 
degree. 

he manner of his watch was this. At dusk, he entered the house in the 
same way as when the locksmith bore him company, kindled a light, went through 
the rooms, and narrowly examined them. That done, he returned to the chamber 
on the ground-floor, and laying his sword and pistols on the table, sat by it until 
morning. 

He usually had a book with him, and often tried to read, but never fixed 
his eyes or thoughts upon it for five minutes together. The slightest noise 
without doors caught his ear; a step vpon the pavement seemed to make his 
heart leap. 

He was not without some refreshment during the long lonely hours; gene- 
rally carrying in his pocket a sandwich of bread and meat, and a small flask of 
wine. The latter, diluted with large quantities of water, he drank in a heated, 
feverish way, as though his throat were dried up; but he scarcely ever broke 
his fast, by so much as acrumb of bread. 

If this voluntary sacrifice of sleep and comfort had its origin, as the locksmith 
on consideration was disposed to think, in any superstitious expectation of the 
fulfilment of adream or vision connectet! with the event on which he had brooded 
for so many years, and if he waited for some ghostly visitor who walked abroad 
when men lay sleeping in their beds, he showed no trace of fear or wavering 
His stern features expressed the most inflexible resolution; his brows were 
puckered, and his lips compressed, with deep and settled purpose; and when he 
started at a noise and listened, it was not with the start of fear but hope, end 
catching up his sword as though the hour had come at last, he would clutch it 
in hia tight clenched hand, and listen, with sparkling eyes and eager looks, until 
it died away. 

These disappointments were numerous, for they ensued on almost every sound, 
but his constancy was not shaken. Still, every night he was at his post, the 
same stern, sleepless sentinel ; and still night passed and morning dawned, and 
he must watch again. 

This went on for weeks ; he had taken a lodging at Vauxhall in which to pass 
the day and rest himself ; and from this place, when the tide served, he usually 
came to London Bridge from Westminster by water, in order that he might avoid 
the busy streets. ; 

One evening, shortly before twilight, he came his accustomed road upon the 
river's bank, intending to pass through Westminster Hall into Palace Yard, and 
there take boat to London Bridge as usual. ‘There was a pretty large concourse 
of people assembled round the Houses of Parliament, looking at the Members 
as they entered and departed, and giving-vent to rather noisy demonstrations of 
approval or dislike, according to their known opinions. As he made his way 
among the throng, he heard once or twice the No-Popery ery, which was then 
becoming pretty familiar to the ears of most men; but holding it in very slight 
regard, and observing that the idlers were of the lowest grade, he neither thought 
nor cared about it, but made his way along with perfect indifference } 

There were many little knots and groups of persons in Westminster Hall ; 
some few looking upward at its noble ceiling, and at the rays of evening light, 
tinted by the setting sun, which streamed in aslant through its small windows, 
and growing dimmer by degrees, were quenched in the gathering gloom below ; 
some, noisy passengers, inechanics going home from work, and otherwise, who 
hurried quickly through, waking the echo with their voices, and soon darkening 
the small door in the distance, as they passed into the street beyond ; some, in 
busy conference together on politica! or private matters, pacing slowly up and 
down with eyes that sought the ground, and seeming by their attitudes, to listen 
earnestly from head to foot. Here, acozen squabbling urchins made a very 
Babel inthe air; there, a solitary man, half clerk, half mendicant, paced up and 
down with hungry dejection in his look and gait ; at his elbow passed an errand- 
lad, swinging his basket round and round, and with his shrill whistle riving the 
very timbers of the roof; while a more observant school-boy, half way through, 
pocketed his ball, and eyed the distant beadle as he came looming on. It was 
that time of evening when, if you shut your eyes and open them again, the dark- 


ness of an hour appears to have gathered in a second. The smooth worn pave- 


ment, dusty with footsteps, still called upon the lofty walls to reiterate the shuffle 


and the tread of feet unceasingly, save when the closing of some heavy door 
resounded through the building like a clap of thunder, and drowned all other 
noises In its rolling sound. 

Mr. Haredale, glancing only at such of these groupsas he passed nearest to, 
and then in a manner betoken:ng that his thoughts were elsewhere, had nearly 
traversed the Hall, when two persons before him caught his attention. One of 
these, a gentleman in elegant attire, carried in his hand a cane, which he twirled 
in a jaunty manner as he loitered on; the other, an obsequious, crouching, fawn- 
ing figure, listened to what he said—at times throwing in an humble word him- 
self—and, with his shoulders shrugged up to his ears, rubbed his hands submis- 
sively, or answered at intervals b 
a nod of acquiescence, and a bow of moat profound respect. 

In the abstract there was nothing very remarkable inthis pair, for servility 
waiting on a handsome suit of clothes and a cane—not to speak of gold and sil- 
ver sticks, or wands of office—is common enough. But there was that about 
the well-dressed man, yes, and about the other likewise, which struck Mr. Hare- 
dale with no pleasant feeling. He hesitated, stopped, and would have stepped 
aside and turned out of his path, but at the moment, the other two faced about 
quickly, and stumbled upon him before he could avoid them. 

The gentleman with the cane lifted his hat and had begun to tender an apolo- 
gy, which Mr. Haredale had begun as hastily to acknowledge and walk away, 
when he stopped short and cried, ‘ Haredale ! e 
deed |” 

“Ttis,” he returned impatiently ; ‘* yes—a—” 

“My dear friend,” cried the other, detaining him, “ why such great speed ? 
One minute, Haredale, for the sake of old ac juaintance.” — 7 

“T am in haste,” he said 
be a brief one. ( 

“ Fig, fie!’ replied Sir John (for it was he,) “how very churlish! We were 
speaking of you. Your pam? was on my lips—perhaps you heard me mentior 
it? No! I am sorry for that. Iam reaily sory. You know our friend here 
Haredale! This is really a most remarkable meeting !”” 

The friend, plein!y very i! 


: t 

ill at ease, had made bold to press Sir John’s arm, 
and to give other sicniticant h 
tion, 


God bless me, this is strange in- 


‘Neither of us has sought this meeting. 


” 
night ! 


Let it 


: } 
rOOU 


nts that he was desirous of avoiding this introduc- 


y an inclination of the head, half-way between | 


he appeared quite uncenscious of these silent remonstrances, and inclined his 
head towards him as he spoke, to call attention to him more particularly. 
The friend, therefore, hed nothing for it, but to muster up the pleasantest 


eyes upon him. Seeing that he was recognised, he put out his hand in an, awk- 
ward and embarrassed manner, which was not mended by its contemptuous re- 
jection. 

“Mr. Gashford !” said Haredale, coldly. ‘It is as Ihaveheard, then. You 
have left the darkness for the light, sir, and hate those whose opinions you for- 
merly held, with all the bitterness of a renegade. You are an honour, sir, to 
any cause. I wish the one you espouse at present much joy of the acquisition 
it has made.” 

The secretary rubbed his hands and bowed, as though he would disarm his 
adversary by humbling himself before him. Sir Johi Chester again exclaimed, 
with an air of great gaiety, ‘* Now, really, this is a most remarkable meeting !” 
and took a pinch of snuff with his usual self- possession. 

“Mr. Haredale,” said Gashford, stealthily raising his eyes, and letting them 
drop again when they met the other's steady gaze, ‘tis too conscientious, too 
honorable, too manly, I am sure, to attach unworthy motives to an honest 
change of opinions, even though it implies a doubt of those he holds himself, 
Mr. Haredale is too just, too generous, too clear-sighted in his moral vision. 
to—" 

“Yes, sir?’ he rejoined with a sarcastic smile, finding that the secretary 
stopped. ‘ You were saying”— 

Gashford meekly shrugged his shoulders, and looking on the ground again 
was silent. 

“No, but let us really,” interposed Sir John at this juncture, “let us really, 
for a moment, contemplate the very remarkable character of this meeting. 
Haredale, my dear friend, pardon me if I think you are not sufficiently im- 
pressed with its singularity. Here we stand, by no previous appointment or ar- 
rangement, three old schoolfellows, in Westminster Hall: three old boarders 
in a remarkably dull and shady seminary at Saint Omer’s, where you, being Ca- 
tholics and of necessity educated out of England, were brought up ; and where 
I, being a promising young Protestant at that time, was sent to learn the French 
tongue from a native of Paris!’ 

“Add to the singularity, Sir John,” said Mr. Haredale, ‘that some of you 
Protestants of promise are at this moment leagued in yonder building, to pre- 
vent our having the surpassing and unheard-of privilege of teaching our children 
to read and write—here—in this land, where thousands of us enter your service 
every year, and to preserve the freedom of which, we die in bloody battles 
abroad, in heaps: and that others of you, to the number of some thousands as 
I learn, are led on to look onall men of my creed as wolves and beasts of prey, 
by this man Gashford. Add to it, besides, the bare fact that this man lives in 
society, walks the streets in broad day—I was about to say, holds up his 
head, but that he does not—and it will be strange, and very strange, I grant 
you.” 

“Qh! you are hard upon our friend,” replied Sir John, with an engaging 
sinile. ‘You are really very hard upon our friend!” 

“Let him go on, Sir John,” said Gashford, fumbling with his gloves. 
him go on. I can make allowances, Sir John. 
Opinion,and I can dispense with Mr. Haredale’s. 
the penal laws, and I can’t expect his favour.” 


* Let 
I am honoured with your good 
Mr. Haredale isa sufferer from 


ter glance at the third party in their conversation, ‘that I am glad to see you 
in such good company. You are the essence of your great Association, in your- 
selves,” 

**Now, there you mistake,” said Sir John, in his most benignant way. 
ity and exactness, my dear Haredale-—you fall into an error. [ don’t belong to 
the body : I have an immense respect for its members, but I don’t belong to 
it; although I am, it is certainly true, the conscientious opponent of your 
being relieved. JI feel it my duty to beso; it is a most unfortunate neces- 
sity; and cost me a most bitter struggle.-—Will you try this box? If you 
don’t object to a trifling infusion of a very chaste scent, you'll find its flavour 
exquisite.” 

‘Task your pardon, Sir John,” said Mr. Haredale, declining the proffer with 
a motion of his hand, ‘for having ranked you among the humble instruments 
who are obvious and in all men’s sight. I should have done more justice to 
your genius. Men of your capacity plot in secrecy and safety, and leave exposed 
posts to the duller wits.” 

“Don’t apologise, for the world,” replied Sir John sweetly ; “old friends 
like you and I may be allowed some freedoms, or the deuce is in it.” 

Gashford, who had been very restless all this time, but had not once looked 
up, now turned to Sir John, and ventured to mutter something to the 
effect that he must go, or my Lord would perhaps be waiting. ‘* Don’t distress 
yourself, good sir,” said Mr. Haredale, *I’ll take my leave, and put you at your 
ease—”’ which he was about to do without further ceremony, when he was 
stayed by a buzz and murmur at the upper end of the hall, and, looking in that 
— saw Lord George Gordon coming on, with a crowd of people rovnd 

im. 


There was a lurking look of triumph, though very differently expressed, in 


dale’s part not to give way before this leader, but to stand there while he 
passed. He drew himself up to his full height, and, clasping his hands behind 
him, looked on with a proud and scornful aspect, while Lord George slowly 
advanced (for the press was great about him) toward the spot where they were 
standing. 

He had left the House of Commons but that moment, and had come straight 
down into the Hall, bringing with him, as his custom was, intelligence of what 
had been said that night in reference tothe Pepists, and what petitions had 
been presented in their favour, and who had supported them, and when the bil! 
was to be brought in, and when it would be advisable to present their own Great 
Protestant petition. All this he told the persons about him in a loud voice, 
and with greet aburdance of ungainly gesture. Those who were nearest him 


who were outside the crowd cried ‘‘ Silence,” and ** Stand back,” or closed in 
upon the rest, endeavouring to make a forcible exchange of places; and sothey 
came driving on in a very disorderly and irregular way, as it is the manner of a 
crowd todo. 

When they were very near to where the Secretary, Sir John, and Mr. Hare- 


| violent and incoherent kind, conelnded with the usual sentiment, and called for 
three cheers to back it. While these were in the act of being given with great 
energy, he extricated himself from the press, and stepped up to Gashford’s side 
Both he and Sir John being well 
little, and left the four standing together 

“Mr. Haredale, Lord George,” said Sir John Chester, seeing that the 
nobleman regarded him with an inquisitive look. “A Catholic gentleman unfor- 


and one of Mr. Gashford's. My dear Haredale, this is Lord George Gordon.” 

**f should have kiown that,had I been ignorant of his !ordship’s person,” said 
Mr. Haredale. ‘I hope there is but one gentleman in England who, addressing 
an ignorant and excited throng, would speak of a large body of his fellow- 
| subjects in such injurious language as I heard this moment. 
| lord, for shame !” 





For shame, my 


| “TJ cannot talk to you, sir,’ replied Lord George in a loud voice, and wav- 


| ing his hand in a disturbed and agitated manner; ‘‘we have nothing in com- 
mon.” 


We have much in common—many things—all that the Almighty gave us,” 
| said Mr. Haredale ; “ and common charity, my lord, not to say common sense 
and common decency, should teach you to refrain fiom these proceedings. If 

every one of these men had arms in their hands at this moment, as they have in 


| their heads, I would not leave this place without telling you that you disgrace 


| your station.” 

**! don’t hear you, sir,” he replied in the same manner as before ; “I don’t 
hear you. It is indifferent to me what you say. Don’t retort, Gashford,” for 
| the secretary had made a show of wishing todo so; “ I can hold no communion 
| with worshippers of idols.” 

As he said this, he glanced at Sir John, who lifted his hands and eye-brows, 
as if depioring the intemperate conduct of Mr. Haredale, and smiled in admira- 
tion of the crowd and of their leader 

“* He retort!” cried Haredale. ‘ Look you here, my Lord. 
this man?” 

Lord George replied by laying his hand upon the shoulder of his cringi 
cretary, and viewing him with a smile of coufidence. 

‘This man,” said Mr. Haredale, eyeing him from top to toe, “who in his 


ow 


Do you kn 


ng se- 


boyhood was a thief, and has been from that time to this, a servile, false, and 
truckling knave; this man, who has crawled and crept through life, wounding 
the hands he licked, and biting those he fawned upon; this sycophant, who never 
knew what honour, truth, or courage meant; who robbed his benefactor’s 
daughter of her virtue, and married her to break her heart, and did it, with 
stripes and cruelty ; this creature, who has whined at kitchen windows for the 
broken bread, and begged for half pence at our chapel doors; this apostle of 
the faith, whose tender conscience cannot bear the altars where his vicious life 
was publicly denounced—Do you know this man, my Lord?” 
**Oh, really—you are very, very hard upon our friend!” exclaimed Sir John 
‘Let Mr. Hare tale go on,” ! Gashford, upon whose unwholesome face the 
perspiration had broken out during this speech, in blotches of wet; “I don’t 





As it did not suit Sir Jolin’s purpose, however, that it should be evaded, 


mind him, Sir John ; it’s quite as indifferent to me what he says, as it is to my \ 


| ane 3 


| ed and ridden by such men as this ! 


“You have so much of my favour, sir,” retorted Mr. Haredale, with a bit- | 


‘“* There—which is a most remarkable circumstance for a man of your punctual- | 


the faces of his two companions, which meade it a natural impulse on Mr. Hare- | 


made comments to each other, and vented threats and murmurings; those | 


dale stood, Lord George turned round at 1,making a few remarks of a sufficiently | 


known to the populace, they fell back a} 


tunately— most unhappily a Catho!ic—but an esteemed acquaintance of mine, | 


Lord; if he reviled my Lord, as you have heard, Sir John, how can J hope 
a 


it not enough, my Lord,” Mr. Haredale continued, ‘that I, as 


smile he could, and to make a conciliatory bow, as Mr. Haredale turned his | gentleman as you, must hold my property such as it is, by a trick at whicht 
state connives because of these hard Jaws ; and that we may not teach our you 


in schools the common principles of right and wrong ; but must we be denou 
| ery, my Lord. 


ere is a man to head your No-Pope 
For shame. For shame !” 

| The infatuated nobleman had glanced more than once at Sir John Chester, as’ 

| if to inquire whether there was any trath in these statements concerning Gash- 

| ford, and Sir John had as often plainly answered by a shrug or look, ‘Oh dear 
me! no.” He now said, in the same loud key, and in the same strange 

ner as before : 
' **T have nothing to say, sir, in reply, and no desire to hear any thing more. 

beg you won't obtrude your conversation, or these personal attacks, upon me 

| any further. I shall not be deterred from doing my duty to my country and my — 

| countrymen, by any such attempts, whether they proceed from emissaries of the 

Pope or not, | assure you. Come, Gashford.” 

| ‘They had walked on a few paces while speaking, and were now at the Hal 

door, through which they passed together. Mr. Haredale, without any lea 

taking, turned away to the river-stairs, which were close at hand, and hail 

the only boatman who remained there. 

But the throng of people—the foremost of whom had heard every word t 
Lord George Gordon said, and among all of whom the rumour had been pe 
ly dispersed that the stranger was a Papist who was bearding him for his advo- 
cacy of the popular cause—came pouring out pell-mell, and, forcing the 
man, his secretary, and Sir John Chester on before them, so that they a 
ed to be at their head, crowded to the top of the stairs where Mr. Hi 
waited until the boat was ready, and there stood still, leaving hin on a 
clear space by himself. 

They were not silent, however, though inactive. At first some indi 
mutterings arose among them, which were followed by a hiss or two, and 
swelled by degrees into a perfect storm. Then one voice said, “ Down. wi 
the Papists!” and there was a pretty general cheer, but nothing more. A 
a lull of afew moments, one man cried out, ‘‘ Stone him ;” another, “ 
him ;” another, in a stenturian voice, ‘‘ No Popery!” This favourite ery 
rest re-echoed, and the mob which might have been two hundred strong, 
joined in a general shout. 

Mr. Haredale had stood calmly on the brink of the steps, until they made this 
demonstration, when he looked round contemptuously, and walked at a slow 
pace down the stairs. He was pretty near the boat, when Gashford, as if with- 
out intention, turned about, and directly afterwards a great stone was thrown 
by some hand in the crowd, which struck him on the head, and made him stag- 
ger like a drunken man. 

The blood sprung freely from the wound, and trickled down his coat. He 
turned directly, and rushing up the steps with a boldness and passion which 
made them all fall back, demanded : 

‘** Who did that? Show me the man who hit me.” 1 

Not a soul moved ; except some in the rear who alunk off, and, escaping to 
the other side of the way, looked on like indifferent spectators. 

‘* Who did that?” he repeated. ‘ Show me the man who did it. Dog, was 
it you! It was your deed, if not your hand—I know you.” 

He threw himself on Gashford as he said the words, and hurled him to the 
ground. There was a sudden motion in the crowd, and some laid hands upon 
him, but his sword was out, and they fell off again. ; 

“My Lord—Sir John'’—he cried, ‘draw, one of yeu—you are responsible 
for this outrage, and I look toyou. Drawif you are gentlemen.” With that 
he struck Sir John upon the breast with the flat of his weapon, and with a burn- 
ing face and flashing eyes stood upon his guard; alone, beforethem all. _ 

For an instant, for the briefest space of time the mind can readily conceive, 
there was a change in Sir John’s sinovth face, such as no man ever saw there. 
The next moment, he stepped forward, and laid one hand on Mr. Haredale’s 
arm, while with the other he endeavoured to appease the crowd. f 

‘My dear friend, my good Haredale, you are blinded with passion—it’s very 
| natural, extremely natural—but you don’t know friends from foes.” ‘ 
| IT know them all, sir, I can distinguish well—” he retorted, almost mad with 
|rage. ‘Sir John, my Lord—do you hear me? Are you cowards!” 
| “+ Never mind, sir,” said a man, forcing his way between and pushing him to- 

wards the stairs with friendly violence, “never mind asking that. For God’s 
| sake, get away. What can you do against this number? And there are as 
| many more in the next street, who'll be round directly”—indeed they bry a ° 
| pour in as he said the words—* you'd be giddy from that cut, in the first heat 
| a scufile. 

















Now do retire, sir, or take my word for it you'll be worse used than) 
you would be if every man in the crowd was a woman, and that woman Bloody” 
Mary. Come, sir, make haste—as quick as you can.” ; ; 

| Mr. Haredale, who began to turn faint and sick, felt how sensible this ad- 

| vice was, aud descended the steps with his unknown friend’s assistance. John 

Gruebv (for John it was) helped him into the boat, and giving her a shove 

off which sent Ler thirty feet into the tide, bade the waterman pull — 

like a Briton; and walked up again as composedly as if he had just lande 4 

There was at first a slight disposition on the part of the mob to resent this in- 





terference ; but John looking particularly strong and cool, and we besides 
| Lord George’s livery, they thought better of it, and contented themselves with 


sending a shower of small missiles after the boat, which plashed harmlessly in 
| the water, for she had by this time cleared the bridge, and was darting swiftly 
down the centre of the stream. 
| From this amusement, they proceeded to giving Protestant knocks at the doors 
of private houses, breaking a tew lamps, and assaulting some stray constables. 
| But it being whispered that a detaciment of Life Guards had been sent for, 
| they took to their heels with great expedition, and left the street quite clear. 
CHAPTER XMIV. 

When the concourse separated, and, dividing into chance clusters, drew off ian 
various directions, there still remained upon tie scene of the late disturbance, 
one man. This man was Gashford, who, bruised by his late fall, and hurt im a 
nuch greater degree by the indignity he bad undergone, and the exposure of 
which he had been the victim, limped up and down, breathing curses and threats 
of vengeance. 

It was not the secretary’s nature to waste his wrath in words. While he 
| vented the froth of his malevolence in these effusions he kept a steady eye on 
two men, who having disappeared with the rest when the alarm was spread, had 
since returned, and were now visible in the moonlight, at no great distance, as 
they walked to and fro, and talked together. 

He made no move towards them, but waited patiently on the dark side of the 
street, until thev were tired of strolling backwards and forwards and walked away 
in company. ‘Then he followed, but at some distance: keeping them in view, 
without appearing to have that object, or being seen by them, 
| ‘They went up Parliament Street, past Saint Martin's church, and away by 
| Saint Giles’s to Tottenharn Court Road, at the back of which, upon the western 
side, was then a place called the Green Lanes. ‘This was a retired spot, not of 
the choicest kind, leading into the fields. Great heaps of ashes; stagnant pools, 
overgrown with rank grass and duckweed ; broken turnstiles ; and the upright 
posts of palings long since carried off for firewood, which menaced all heedless 
walkers with their jagged and rusty nails; were the leading features of the 
landscape : while here and there a donkey, or a ragged horse, tethered to a stake, 
and cropping off a wretched meal from the coarse stunted turf, were quite In 
keeping with the scene, and would have suggested (if the houses had not done 
so sufficiently, of themselves) how very poor the people were who lived in the 
crazy huts adjacent, and how fool-hardy it might prove for one who carried mo- 
ney, or wore decent clothes, to walk that way alone, unless by daylight. 

Poverty has its whims and shows of taste, as wealth has. Some of these ca- 
bins were turreted, and some had false windows painted on their rotten walls; 
one had a mimic clock, upon @ crazy tower of four feet high, which screened 
the chimney-; each inits little patch of ground had a rude seat or arbour. The 
population dealt in bones, in rags, in broken glass, in old wheels, in birds, and 
dogs. These, in their several ways of stowage, filled the gardens ; and shed- 
ding a perfume, not of the most delicious nature, in the air, filled it besides with 
yelps, and screams, and howling. , 

Into this retreat, the secretary followed the two men whom he had held in 
sight; and here he saw them safely lodged, in one of the meanest houses, which 
was but a room, and that of smal! dimensions. He waited without, until the 
sound of their voices, joined in a discordant song, assured him they were ina- 
king merry ; and then approaching the door, by means of a tottering plank which 
crossed the ditch in front, knocked at it with his hand 

‘‘ Muster Gashford !” said the man who opened it, taking his pipe from hia 
mouth, in evident surprise. ‘ Why, who'd have thought of this here honor! 
Walk in, Muster Gashford—walk in, sir.” 

Gashford required no second invitation, and entered with a gracious air. 


There wasa fire in the rusty grate (for though the spring was pretty far ad- 
V anced, the r ights were coid,) and on a sto »| beside it Hugh sat smoking. Den- 
nis pleceda chair, his only one, for the secretary, in front of the hearth; and 
touk his seat again upon the stoc lhe had left, when he rose to give the visitor 


admission 


‘“* What’s in the wind now, Muster Gashford?” he said, as he resumed his 


pipe, ard looked at him askew. ‘* Any orders from head-quarters! Are we 
going tobegin? What is it, Muster Gashford !” 
“ Oh, nothing, nothing,” rejoined the secretary, with a friendly ned to Hugh 
‘We have broken the ice, though. We had a little spurt to-day—eh, Den 
| nis ? 


‘A very little one,” growled the bangman. ‘“ Not half enough for me.” 








“Nor me either !” cried Hugh. “Give us something todo with life in it— 
arith life in it, Master. Ha, ha!” : 

“ Why, you wouldn’t,” said the secretary, with his worst expression of face, 
-and in his mildest tones, “ have anything to do with—with death in it 1” 

“I don’t know that,” replied Hugh. ‘J’m open to orders. I don’t care ; 
not I.” 

“Nor I!” vociferated Dennis. ; : 

« Brave fellows !” said the secretary, in as pastor-like a voice as if he were 
commending them for some uncommon act of valour and generosity. ‘“ By the 
“‘bye”—and here he stopped and warmed his hands: then suddenly looked up— 
+* who threw that stone to-day !” — 

Mr. Dennis coughed and shook his head, as who should say, ‘A mystery in- 
deed!” Hugh sat and smoked in silence. 

It was well done !” said the secretary, warming hishands again. “ I should 

dike to know that man.” : ; 

“ Would you?” said Dennis after looking at his face to assure himself that he 
ewas serious. ‘‘ Would you like to know that man, Muster Gashford !” 

“TI should indeed,” replied the secretary. 

“ Why then, Lord love you,” said the hangman, in his hoarsest chuckle, as 
he pointed with his pipe to Hugh, “there he sets. That’s the man. My stars 
and halters, Muster Gashford,” he added in a whisper, as he drew his stool close 
to him and jogged him with his elbow, “ what a interesting blade he is! He 
wants as much holding in as a thorough-bred bulldog. If it hadn’t been for me 
to-day, he’d have had that ‘ere Roman down, and made a riot of it, in another 
minute.” 

« And why not?” cried Hugh in a surly voice, as he overheard this last re- 

" mark. ‘* Where's the good of putting things off! Strike while the iron’s hot ; 
that’s what I say.” 

_ Ah!” retorted Dennis, shaking his head, with a kind of pity for his friend’s 

_@genuous youth: ‘but suppose the iron an’t hot, brother? You must get peo- 

@  ple's blood up afore you strike, and have’em in the humour. There wasn't quite 


prised, too, at the tidy dressing of the peasantry, down even tothe beggars. She 
lost no opportunity of peeping into cottages, and talking with their inhabitants. 
The English inns, enchanted her; the forms of English domestic service less 
so; on which we may hear her presently. But here is her honest, kind-hearted 
American leave-taking of Capt. Hall, and her judgment of his book, through 
her intimacy with the man, not to be passed over for half a hundred reasons :— 

“You will smile at all our letters running upon this theme of Captain H., 
and you may perchance fancy that our preconceived opinion of this gentleman 
is rather bribed by personal kindness than rectified. But remember that we had 
no claim upon his kindness. It is not our personal benefits (though, Heaven 
knows, we are most grateful for them) that [ am anxious to impress upon you, 
but to give you the advantage of our point of sight of a character that some of 
our people have misunderstood, and some misrepresented. I have no such 
crusading notions as that I could set a whole nation’s opinion right, but I 
should hope to affect yours, and perhaps half.a-dozen others. Captain H. has 
a mind wide awake, ever curious and active. These qualities have been of in- 
finite service to him as a traveller, and to hischarmed readers as well; but it is 
easy to see how, among strangers, they might betray him into some little ex- 
travagances. Then he isa seaman and a Briton, and liable, on both scores, to 
unphilosopic judgments. With the faults that proceed from an excess of ac- 
tivity, we, of all people, should be most patient ; and certainly we might have 
forgiven some mistaken opinions in conformity to preconceived patterns, instead 
of imputing them to political prostitution.. We might, indeed, had we been 
wise, have found many of his criticisms just and salutary, and thanked him for 
them, and have delighted in his frankness, his sagacity, and his vein of very 
pleasant humour ; but,alas! our Saxon blood is always uppermost,and we go on 
cherishing our infallibility, and, like a snappish cook, had much rather spoil our 





\ noogh to provoke ’em to-day, I tell you. If you'd had your way, you'd have 
» spoilt the fun to come, and ruined us.” 


£ 
f 


out-of it, eh?” grinned the hangman, whispering the words behind his hand. 


“the had done, said, turning to Hugh : 


& 


stance, how I fell when I was set upon. I made no resistance. I did nothing 
to provoke an outbreak. O dear no!” 


Dennis has great knowledge of the world.” 


eyes on Hugh who did the like, might have furnished a study for the devil’s pic- 


“stan 


“ Dennis is quite right,” said Gashford, smoothly. “He is perfectly correct. 
“Tought to have, Muster Gashford, seeing what a many people I've helped 
The secretary laughed at this jest as muchas Dennis could desire, and when 


“ Dennis's policy was mine, as you may have observed. You saw, for in- 


“No, by the Lord Harry !” cried Dennis with a noisy laugh, “ you went down 
quiet, Muster Gashford—and very flat besides. I thinks to myself at the 
me‘ it’s all up -vith Muster Gashford !’ I never see a man lay flatter nor more 
ii—with the life in him—than you did to-day. He’s arough un to play with, 
"ere Papist, and that’s the fact.”’ 
The secretary's face, as Dennis roared with laughter, and turned his wrinkled 


. He sat quite silent until they were serious again, and then said, looking 


“ We are very pleasant here; so very pleasant, Dennis, that but for my 
Lord’s particular desire that I should sup with him,and the time being very near 
at hand, I should be inclined to stop, .until it would be hardly safe to go home- 
ward. Icome upon a little business—yes, [do—as you supposed. [t's very 
flattering to you; being this. If we ever should be obliged—and we can’t 
tell, you know—thisis a very uncertain world”— 


“‘T believe you, Muster Gashford,” interposed the hangman with a grave nod 
“The uncertainties as I’ve seen ir reference to this here state of existence, 
the unexpected contingencies as have come about !—Oh my eye!” And feeling 
the subject much too vast for expression, he puffed at his pipe again, and looked 
the rest. 

“TI say,” resumed the secretary, in a low, impressive way ; “we can’t tell 
what may come to pass; and if we should be obliged, against our wills, te have 
recourse to violence, my Lord (who has suffered terribly to-day, as far as words 
can go) consigns to you two—bearing in mind my recommeniation of vou both 
as good staunch men, beyond. all doubt and suspicion—the pleasant task of pu- 
nishing this Haredale. You may doas you please with him, or his; provided 
us gon show no mercy, and no quarter, and leave no two beams of his house 

ing where the builder placedthem. You may sack it, burn it, do with it 
8s you like, but it must come down ; it must be razed to the ground; and he, 
and all belonging to him, left as shelterless asnew-born infants whom their mo- 
thers have exposed. Do you understand me ?” said Gashford, pausing and pres 
sing his hands together gently. 

“Understand you, master!” cried Hugh. “You speak plain now. Why, 
this is hearty !”” 

“ T knew you would like it,” said Gashford, shaking him by the hand; “J 
thought you would. Good night! Don’t rise, Dennis: I would rather find my 
way alone. I may have to make other visits here, and it’s pleasant to come 
wed without disturbing you. I can find my way perfectly well. Good 
might: 

He was gone, and had shut the door behind him. They looked at each other, 
and nodded approvingly : Dennis stirred up the fire. 

“ This looks a little more like business!” he said. 

“ Ay, indeed!” cried Hugh ; “this suits me!” 

“T've heerd it said of Muster Gashford,” said the hangman, thoughtfully 
“ that he'd a surprising memory and wonderful firmness—that he never forgot, 
and never furgave.—Let’s drink his health !” 

Hough readily complied ; pouring no liquor on the floor when he drank this 
toast ; and they pledged the secretary as a man after their owa hearts, in a 
bumber. 





ee 


NEW WORK BY MISS SEDGWICK. 


Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Home. By Miss Sedgwick, author of ‘ Hope 

Leslie.’ 2 vols. Moxon. 

There is astamp of individuality upon these Letters. Yet we cannot say, 
that to read them is as pleasant as it was to hear their writer falk of the im- 
pressions to which they are devoted. If America or England sent forth more 
travellers like Miss Sedgwick, it would be better for the mutual good under- 
standing of both countries. Simple to homeliness in her appearance and dress, 
—of that“ certain age,’ the graceful wearing of which is not given to every 
woman,—denied even the possession of that most winning gift, a sweet speak- 
ing voice,—national in her accent, and quaint in her phraseology,—there was 
uevertheless about her an upright and unpretending truthfulness, which com- 
manded respect,—a thing rare, and therefore precious, in the feverish atmos- 
phere of London saloons,—besides a poetical freshness of mind, which, throw- 
ing itself abroad upon the myriad of new objects around her, could not fail to 
captivate. Beyond the respect which attaches itself to all who have the cou- 
rage to be as clear of affectation as Miss Sedgwick,it was impossible uot to con- 
ceive an admiration for one whose enthusiasm was so healthy, and whose admi- 
ration bestowed itself so justly and so liberally. 


Wherefore, by way of commencing a review of these letters from Europe, 
we have indulged ourse!ves in a pen-and-ink sketch of their authoress, is easily 
told. So unreserved!y has she written of the things and persons she saw in4 
Europe, that without some portraiture of herself, her groups would be incom- 
plete ; and the reader will only rightly appreciate her remarks and comparisons, 
when he has learned something of the nature and “‘havings” of the person by 
whom they are put forth. 

She touched “the old country” at Portsmouth, just a couple of years ago, or 
in June 1839. 

“Everything,” she says, ‘‘ looks novel and foreign to us: the quaint forms of 
the old, sad-coloured houses; the arched, antique gateways; the royal busts 
niched in an old wall; the very dark colouring of the foliage, and the mossy 
stumps of the trees. We seem to have passed from the fresh, bright youth to 
the old age of the world. The form and colouring of the people are different 
from ours. They are stouter, more erect, and more sanguine.” 

Aun introduction to Capt. Basil Hall was the first agreeable “ passage” en- 
countered in England ; and that stout anti-republican seems to have vindicated 
his John Bull-ism, as all true gentlemen should do, by the most active and 
considerate hospitality. Hedid the honours of Portsmouth, and “ blew up” 
Admiral Fleming because the far-famed biscuit-bakery was closed to the Ame- 
rican party. The Isle of Wight set the Lady of Stockbridge raving by its ca- 
binet beauty. ‘When we had ascended the hill from Ryde,” she says, * and 
turned into a green lane, we might have been mistaken for maniacs escaped 
from Bedlam, or rather, 1 think, for children going home for a holiday.” Again, 
“Cail it Eden; call it Paradise ; and, after all, what conceptions have we of 
these Terre Incognitx?”’ At Brading, reminiscences of the Rev. Legh Rich- 
mond and his tracts caused the holiday-keepers to linger. 

“A treop of children (twelve we counted) ran out to open the gate of the 
churchyard for us.—It is quite a new sight to us to see children getting their 
living in this way. We have little to show, and the traveller must grope his 
way as wellas he can to that little. These children with us would have been 
at school or at the plough looking to a college education in their perspective, or 
@ ‘farm in the West :’ something better than a few chance pennies from a tra- 
welier.” 

In the Isle of Wight, too, “the Halls” were useful and friendly. The 


own pie than have a foreign fingerinit. It is an old trick of the English bull- 
| dog to bark at his neighbour's door; but let him do so, if he will caress you at 
| his own.” 

And now we must take an outside place, on the Southampton coach for 
London with Miss Sedgwick,—alighting, when ebout half way, at Three Mile 
Cross. 

‘Miss Mitford is dressed a little quaintly, and as unlike as possible to the fa- 
ces we have seen of her inthe magazines, which all have a broad humour, bor- 
dering on coarseness. She has a pale grey, soul-lit eye, and hair as white as 
snow ; a wintry sign that has come prematurely upon her, as like signs come 
upon us, while the year is yet fresh and undecayed. Her voice has 2 sweet, low 
tone, and her manner a naturalness, frankness, and affectionateness, that we 
have been so long familiar with in their other modes of manifestation, that it 
would indeed have been a disappointment not to have found them. She led us 
directly through her house into her garden, a perfect bouquet of flowers. ‘I 
must show you my geraniums while it is light,’ she said, ‘for I love them next 
to my father.’ And they were indeed treated like petted children, guarded by a 
very ingenious contrivance from the rough visitation of the elements. They 
are all, [ believe, seedlings. She raises two crops ina year, and may well pride 
herself on the variety and beauty of her collection. Geraniums are her favour- 
ites ; but she does not love others less that she loves these more. ‘The garden, 
is filled, matted with flowering shrubs and vines; the trees are wreathed with 
honeysuckles and roses; and the girls have brought away the most splendid 
specimens of heart’s-ease to press in their journals. Ob, that I could give 
soine of my countrywomen a vision of this little paradise uf flowers, that they 
might learn how ¢aste and industry, and an earnest love and study of the art of 
garden-culture, might triumph over small space and small means.” 

With a like original and unborrowed judgment does Miss Sedgwick dispose 
of the sights of London. St. Paul's seemed to her “heavy and wexpressive,” 
—a play of Shakspeare’s to acquire a double gusto from being seen in Eng- 
land :—the view from Richmond Hill too highly dressed and finished,—* all 
strawberries and cream, satingly rich.” The following passages are in every 
way noticeable, as arecord penned in a like sincere spirit :— 

‘** We had the pleasure of a breakfast at Rogers’. Your long familiarity with 
his poetry tells you the melancholy fact that he is no longer young: a fact kept 
out of your mind as far as possible on a personal acquaintance, by the freshnes: 
wi.h which he enjoys, and the generosity with which he imparts. I have heard 
him called cynical, and perhaps a man of his keen wit may be sometimes over- 
tempted to demonstrate it, asthe magnanimous Saladin was to use the weapon 
with which he adroitly severed a man’s head from his body at a single stroke 
[f so, these are the exceptions to the general current of his life, which, I am 
sure, flows in a kindly current. K. told me he met him one winter in Paris, 
where he found him enjoying art like a young enthusiast ; and knowing every 
boy's name in the street he lived in, and in friendship with them all. Does not 
this speak volumes? He honoured our letters of introduction by coming im- 
mediately to see us, and receiving us as cordially as if we were old friends. He 
afterwards expressed a regret to me that he had rot taken that morning, before 
we plunged into engagements, to show me Johnson's and Dryden's haunts, the 
louse where our Franklin lived, and other classical localities. Ah! this goes 
to swell my pathetic recitation of the general lament, ‘I have had my losses !”’ 
His manners are those of a manof the world (in its best sense,) simple, and na- 
tural, without any apparent consciousness of name or fame to support. “His 
house, as all the civilized world knows, is a cabinet of art, selected and arrang- 
ed with consummate taste. The house itself is small: net, I should think, 
more than twenty-five feet front, and perhaps forty deep, in a most fortunate lo- 
cation, overlooking the Green Park. The first sight of it from the windows 
produces a sort of coup de théatre ; for you approach the house and enter it by 
a narrow street. Every iuch of it is appropriated to some rare treasure or 
choice production of art. Besides the pictures (and ‘ What,’ you might be 
tempted to ask, ‘can aman want beside such pictures?’) are Etruscan vases 
(antiques,) Egyptian antiquities, casts of the Elgin marbles decorating the stair- 
case wall, and endless adornments of this nature. There are curiosities of ano- 
ther species,—rare books, such as a most beautifully illuminated missal, exqui- 
sitely-delicate paintings, designed for marginal decorations, executed three hun- 
dred years ago, and taken from the Vatican by the French—glorious robbers? 
In a catalogue of his books, in the poet’s own beautiful autograph, there were in- 
serted some whimsical titles of books, such as ‘ Nebuchadnezzar on Grasses.’ 
But the most interesting thing in all the collection was the original document, 
with Milton's name, by which he transferred to his publisher, for ten pounds, 
the copyright of Paradise Lost. Next in interest to this was a portfolio, in 
which were arranged autograph letters from Pope and Dryden, Washington and 
Franklin, and several from Fox, Sheridan, and Scott, addressed to the poet him- 
self. Among them was that written by Sheridan, just before his death, descri- 
bing the extremity of his suffering, and praying Rogersto cometo him. But I 
must check myself. A catalogue raisonné of what our eyes but glanced over 
would fill folios. I had the pleasure at breakfast of sitting next Dr. Babbage, 
whose name is so well known among us as the author of the self-calculating ma- 
chine. He has a most remarkable eye, that looks as if it might penetrate sci- 
ence, or anything else he chose to look into. He described the iron steamer 
now building, which has a larger tonnage than any merchant ship in the world, 
and expressed an opinion that iron ships would supersede all others ; and anoth- 
er opinion that much concerns us, and which, I trust, may soon be verified—that 
in a few years these iron steamers will go to America in seven days! Macau- 
lay was of the party. His conversation resembles his writings ; it is rich and 
delightful, filled with anecdotes and illustrations from the abounding stores of his 
overflowing mind. Some may think he talks too much ; but none, except from 
their own Impatient vanity, could wish it were less. * * 

“T believe, of all my pleasures here, dear J. will most envy me that of seeing 
Joanna Baillie, and of seeing her repeatedly at her own home ; the best point of 
view for all best women. She lives on Hampstead Hill, a few miles from town, 
in a modest house, with Miss Agnes Baillie, her only sister, a most kindly 
and agreeable person. Miss Baillie—I write this for J., for we women always 
like to know how one another look and dress,—Miss Baillie has a well-pre- 
served appearance ; her face has nothing of the vexed or sorrowing expression 
that is often so deeply stamped by a long experience of life. It indicates a 
strong mind, great sensibility, and the benevolence that, I believe, always pro- 
ceeds from it if the mental constitution be a sound one, as it eminently is in 
Miss Baillie’s case. She has a pleasing figure—what we call lady like—that 
is, delicate, erect, and graceful ; not the large-boned, muscular frame of most 
English women. She wears her own grey hair; a general fashion, by-the-way 
here, which I wish we elderly ladies of America may have the courage and 
the taste to imitate ; and she wears the prettiest of brown silk gowns and bon- 
nets fitting the beau ideal of an old lady; an ideal she might inspire if it has 
no pre-existence. You would, of course, expect her to be, as she Is, free from 
pedantry and all modes of affectation; but I think you would be surprised to 
find yourself forgetting, in a domestic and confiding feeling, that you were talk- 
ing with the woman whose name is best established among the female writers 
of her country; in short, forgetting everything but that you were in the so- 
ciety of a most charming private gentlewoman. She might (would that all 
female writers could !) take for herdevice a flower that closes itself against the 
noontide sun, and unfolds in the evening shadows. We lunched with Miss 
Baillie. Mr. Tytler the historian and his sister were present. Lord Wood- 
houselee, the intimate friend of Scott, was their father. Jovanna Baillie appears 
to us from Scott’s letters to her, to have been his favourite friend; and the 
conversation among so many personally familiar with him, naturally turned 
upon him, and many a pleasant anecdote was told, many 4 thrilling word qaoted. 
It was pleasant to hear these friends of Scott and Mackenzie talk of them as 
familiarly as we speak of W., B., and other household friends. They all agreed 
in describing Mackenzie as a jovial, hearty surt of person, without any indica- 
tion in his manners and conversation of the exquisite sentiment he infused into 





flowerful-ness of the district struck Miss Sedgwick with delight : she was sur- 


his writings. One of the party remembered his coming home one day in 





great glee from a cockfight,. and his wife saying to him, ‘Oh, Harry, Harry, 
you put all your feelings on paper !’”” 

Miss Sedgwick was struck with the simplicity of entertainment, as distin- 
guishing London from American society ; and with the general maturity of the 
audiences. A paragraph or two from her ‘ Hints on Etiquette,” are worth 


having :— 

«« Without exaggeration, I believe that the viands for a rich merchant's din- 
ner-party in New York would suffice for any half-dozen tables [ have seen 
here ; and I am not sure that the supper-table at S.’s ball, just before I left 
New York, would not have supplied the evening parties of a London. season. 
The young men there drank more Champagne than I have seen in London. May 
we not hope that in three or four seasons we may adopt these refinements of 
civilisation.” 

“T think one of our parties must strike an Englishman like a nursery ball. 
Even in this immense assembly at JL. house I saw few young people, none ex- 
tremely young ; but I must confess the éout ensemble struck me as very supe- 
rior in physical condition and beauty to a similar assembly with us. Our girl, 
with her delicate features and nymph-like figure, is far more lovely in her first 
freshness than the English; but the Englishwoman, in her ripeness and full 
development, far surpasses ours. She is superb from twenty to forty-five.” 

* Society here is quieter than ours certainly. This is perhaps the result of 
the different materials of which it is compounded, Our New York evening 
parties, you know, are made up of about seventy-five parts boys and girls, the 
other being their papas and mammas, and other ripe men and women. The 
spirits of a mass of young people, even if they be essentially well-bred, will 
explode in sound; thence the general din of voices and shouts of laughter at 
our parties.” 

A few passages more, and we must have done fora while :— 

“‘Thave met many persons here whom to meet waslike seeing the originals 
of familiar pictures, Jane Porter, Mra. Opie, Mrs. Austin, Lockhart, Milman, 
Morier, Sir Francis Chantrey, &c. I owed Mrs. Opie a grudge for having 
made me, in my youth, cry my eyes out over her stories; but her fair, cheer- 
ful face forced me to forget it. She long ago forswore the world and its vani- 
ties, and adopted the Quaker faith and costume; but I fancied that her elabo- 
rate simplicity, -and the fashionable little train to her pretty satin gown, indi- 
cated how much easier it is to adopt a theory than to change one’s habits. 
Mrs. Austin stands high here for personal character, as well as for the very in- 
ferior but undisputed property of literary accomplishments. Her translations 
areso excellent that they class her with good original writers. If her man- 
ners were not strikingly conventional, she would constantly remind me of —-; 
she has the same Madame Roland order of architecture and outside, but she 
wants her charm of naturalness and attractive sweetness; so it may not seem 
to Mrs. A.’s sisters and fond friends. A company attitude is rarely anybody’s 
best. There is a most pleasing frankness and social charm in Sir Francis 
Chantrey’s manner. I called him repeatedly Mr Chantrey, and begged him 
to pardon me on the ground of not being ‘native to the manuer.’ He laughed 
good-naturedly and said something of having been longe: accustomed to the 
plebeian designation. I heard from Mr. R. a much stronger illustration than 
this of this celebrated artist’s good sense, and good feeling too. Chantrey was 
breakfasting with Mr. R., when, pointing to some carving in wood, he asked R. 
if he remembered that, some twenty years before, he employed a young man to 
do that work for him. R. had but an indistinct recoilection. ‘I was that 
young man,‘ resumed Chantrey. ‘ And very glad at that time to earn five shil- 
lings a day!’ Mr. B. told a pendant tothis pretty story. Mr. B. was discus- 
sing with Sir Francis the propriety of gilding something, I forget what. B. 
was sure it could be done, Chantrey as sure it could not; and ‘I should know,’ 
he said, ‘ for 1 was once apprenticed to a carver and gilder.’ ~ Perhaps, after all, 
it is not so crowning a grace in Sir Francis Chantrey to refer to the obscure 
morning of his brilliant day, as it is a disgrace to the paltry world that it should 
be soconsidered. * * 

The above extracts, we think, will give a fair impression of Miss Sedgwick’s 
appreciation of English life and manners, her vein of speculation, and her man- 
ner of description. At the 117th page of her first volume, she embarks at the 
Tower Stairs for the cantinent; where we shall again join her—happy to study 
familiar things through a medium so new to us, and we must add, so clear of 
the slightest shade of bitter feeling or preconceived dislike. 


THE WHIG MINISTRY—CAUSES OF ITS FALL. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 









In Opposition, (the Whigs,) they held up nothing so strongly and universally 
to public abhorrence, as the baseness of a party which should maintain itself in 
office by Court favour, and loudly proclaimed the constitutional principle that no 
crime could be so great, because none was so obviously subversive of public 
freedom, asthe admittance of back-stairs influence into the direction of public 
affairs; or the maintenance of the reins of power by a party who had ceased to 
retain the confidence of the House of Commons. When in office themselves, 
however, they acted in a very different manner. For more than two years after 
they had themselves admitted they had lost the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons, and had actually resigned office in consequence, they returned to office, 
and retained it, not because they possessed the confidence of the Crown, but be- 
cause they possessed the disinterested support of of the ladies of the bed- 
chamber. In Opposition, their incessant theme was the necessity of econo- 
my in every department of the state, and they denounced nothing so much in 
their political opponents as their alleged lavish profusion in the administration of 
the exchequer, and the regulation of the public expenditure. How have their 
deeds kept pace with these professions! Why, they have increased the pub- 
lic expenditure during the ten years of their tenure of office, by asum not less 
than two millions a-year.* ‘They contended, when in Opposition, for nothing 
so strongly as the remission of taxation, the preservation of public credit, and 
the maintenance of a surplus revenue by economical reduction, to the gradual 
liquidation on sure principles of the national debt, and they have, while in office, 
contrived not merely to destrey altogether the surplus revenue of £2,667,000 
a-year, which the Duke of Wellington's government left them, but converted it 
into a steady deficit, which has aow reached the enormous amount of £2,450,000 
annually, and which has amounted, in the last five years, to no less than 
£7,500,000. In Opposition, they incessantly declaimed about the enormous 
magnitude of the public debt, the insupportable load which it imposed upon the 
industry of the nation, and the enormous profligacy of the preceding govern- 
ments, under whose auspices it had been constituted. But, alas! how are the 
mighty fallen! From the details given in the preceding and following notes, all 
of which are founded on official returns laid before Parliament, it appears that 
while the Tories, from 1820 to 1830, had paid off £47,000,000 of the national 
debt. and reduced its interest by £3,450,000, the Whigs, inthe next ten years, 
have not only not paid off one shilling, but, on the contrary, have made such 
large additions to the public debt, that its annual charges are no less than 
£110,000 ¢ 

In Opposition, the Whigs declaimed incessantly upon the ruinous effects of 

° 1830-31. 
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former warfare upon the best interests of the state ; and, while in office, ry 
have combined reduction in the national defences with arrogance in nationa . 
plomasic relations to such a degree, that our national character was lowered, an 
our national honour tarnished in every quarter of the globe, and war has been 
forced upon us in China, Affghanistan, and Canada, from the wretched fatuity 
with which our national ascendency in these quarters of the globe bas been lost ; 
and we were brought to the very verge of a desperate war with France, in con- 
sequence of the necessary effects of our former discreditable submission to Rus- 
sia. The Whigs constantly asserted while in Opposition, that the great increase 
of crime which has taken place during the last half century in the British isles, 
and particularly in Ireland, was the result of Tory misgovernment, and the ne- 
glect of the moral cultivation of the great body of the people ; and the result 
of their ten year’s government has been to raise up crime in England from 
18,675 committals a-year in 1829, to 24,443 in 1839 ; in Scotland, from 2.063 
1829, to 3,409 in 1839, and in Ireland,from 15,271 in 1829, to 26,392 in 1839. 
And of the crime in Ireland it appears, from the official returns, that in 1839, 
after nine years of the Blessings of Romish ascendency and Whig conciliation, 
the number of capital and atrocious crimes has increased in a degree at once 
fearful and alarming, and demonstrating, in the most decisive manner, both the 
savage character which the Romish priesthood have retained in that unhappy 
people, and the total inadequacy of Whig legislation or Romish ascendency, 
either to ameliorate it to prevent its steady increase. t 

The Whigs repeatedly told us, when in Opposition, that the navy was the 
true strength of England —that the wooden walls were alone not formidable to 
freedom—and that the Ministry deserved to lose their heads who should let 
down that great and important element of national defence; and, nevertheless, 





entension of their Ministerial corruption at home, that whereas Great Britain, 
in 1792, when its colonial empire and national resources were little more than a 
third of what they are now, had 154 ships of the line in commission, or in the 
royal dockyards—she now, including those building, has only ninety ! The 
Whigs, in opposition, were loud in their declamation against the needless multi- 
plication of offices, and the creation of commissions, or other jobs, to favour the 
purposes of Ministerial corruption ; and they themselves have carried that en: 
gine of abuse to an unheard of extent, and overspread the land for ten years with 
a host of commissions, which have served little other purpose but that of accu- 
mulating a vast mass of prejudiced or ex parte evidence, and spending among 
the younger scions of the Whig aristocracy about a million and a half of the 
public money. 

We have said, and we say it advisedly, that falsehood reiterated in every pos 
sible shape, and clothed in every possible form, has from first to last constituted 
the constant system of Whig Government ; and that but for the way in which 
they have contrived to delude the public mind by the constant exhibition of fal- 
lacious promises, or erroneous theories, they never could have maintained them- 
selves more than a few months in power. Experience has now completely de- 
monstrated the fallacious nature of almost all these promises and speculations, 
and proved that the deepest wounds have been inflicted upon the best interests 
of the empire by the adoption of the theories for which they so strenuously con- 
tended. But the Liberals are not a whit discouraged by the demonstrated fail- 
ure of all their schemes; but, calculating largely, and, it would appear, not 
without success, upon the ignorance and credulity of their democratic followers, 
they incessantly bring forward new projects and devices, in the confident hope 
that, as fast as one is proved to be fallacious, the public may be deluded and be 
guiled by another. It may justly be asserted, that their political existence has 
been nothing else but an endeavour to keep themselves afloat by the sending up 
one bubble into the air after another. True, these bubbles are not long of burst- 
ing, and the intelligent and really educated classes of society are now alm 
unanimously convinced of the utter hollowness of their professions and fallac; 
of their principles. Butwhatthen? Another bubble is sent up, and another, 
and another; and although every rational independent man in the country is now 
utterly disgusted with this ministerial system of trickery and delusion, yet their 
interested followers in every rank give it their most strenu 
port; an i their mob followers in the cities, half interested half deluded, make 
the air resound with acclamations at every new bubble that is sent up to dazzl 
the eyes of the multitude by glittering 





fora few seconds in the sun. 
THE REFORM BILL. 
The first grand Whig bubble which was thrown up was the Reform Bill. This 
great healing measure, we were told, was to put an effectual end to all the di 
orders and miseries of society ; was to s| 








ead a healthful and purifying influence 
over every department of government ; and, by bringing the legislature in 

harmony with the masses of the community, was to render the armed force un- 
necessary, and establish a perfect unity of feeling, interests, and desires betweer 
the different classes of society. What has been the result of the great healing 
measure! Has it been to restore concord and unanimity to the empire ; to ex- 
tinguish all feuds which had formerly arrayed class against clays, and interest 
against interest ; and to establish universa!ly that concord and unanimity of feel- 
ing between government and the working classes, which unquestionably forms so 
impovtant an element of public prosperity? The result has notoriously and 
avowedly been the reverse. Instead of producing unanimity and concord among 
all the ranks of society, it has induced nothing but strife and variance ; instead 
of calming the passions and soothing the discontent of the working classes, it 
has arrayed them in fierce hostility or sullen indignation against the government ; 


instead of establishing concord and unanimity between the legislature and the 


masses, it has thrown the apple of eternal discord between them; instead of 
calming the passions and diverting the ambition of the people, it has filled ther 

with painful heart-burnings, gencral discontent, and fruitless aspirations after 
ideal and long promised perfection. A change which, it was confidently pre- 
dicted by its promoters was to establish peace and harmony throughout the land, 
and enable government to dispense with the expense, so far as internal affairs are 
concerned, of a standing army, has been followed by an unavoidable augmenta- 
tion of its forces from ninety-one thousand in 1830, to one hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand in 1841; Bristol and Nottingham have been consigned to the 
flames ; Birmingham and Newport with difficulty res: 
flagration, and more property has been destroyed and t 
ten years of Whig conciliation, indulgence, and concession, than during the pre- 


g 
ceding century of constitutional or conservative government. 


NEGRO EMANCIPATION 

The next bubble which the Whigs threw up, and which, like an unsound pa 
currency, was attended with marvellous strength in the outset, and woeful 
weakness in the end, was that of negro emancipation. Availing themselves of 
the humane and benevolent spirit of the British people, the Liberal leaders blew 
into an absolute flame the amiable but delusive passiou for negro emancipation 
Free labour, it was said, is, in the end, infinitely cheaper than that of slaves; 
industry, prosperity, and peace, may be anticipated from the immediate abolition 
of the fetters of slavery throughout the whole British dominions, and the supply 
of sugar for the British islands be rendered both more steady and more abund- 
ant by the blessed substitution of the voluntary labour of freemen for the com- 
pulsory toil of the slave. The argument was pleasing ; the principles to which 
it appealed were benevolent; and the conclusion, to those acquainted only in the 
superficial way with human affairs } 





sued from pillage and con- 
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, appeared irresistible. But the result has now 
completely demonstrated both the utter fallacy of the views on which this grand 
delusion was founded, and the total hypocrisy of the humane and philanthropic 
views with which the Whigs announced it to the people. 

Such has been the effect of the diminution of the produce of West Indian 
labour, which has resulted from this fatal measure, that the total agricultural 
produce of the British West India islands, which in 1830, before the per lous in- 
novation had taken place, or the agitation for it had commenced, had sunk, in the 
year 1839, by the amount of fully a third in every one article. 


a. ‘ } : : 
The Returns for the whole of the West India Islands are as follows :— 


IMPORTS, 1828 1839. 
Sr 4,313,430 3.442.812 
BD Gkhek ies ousaccce sees tne 5,227,013 4.032.923 
Molasses, cwt.... 2... Dee caek-s 510 708 480'808 
EEE theme nnn stemicnce oeeose 29,840,785 11,585,129 


And the extraordinary defic ency in West India produce appears from nothing 
more clearly than the diminution in the ton 
the last returns, they stood as follows 


na 


nage during the two periods, for, from 





Che Alvion. 


1828. 1839. 
Tonnage Inwards. Tonnage Inwards. 
272,800 196,715* 


But why have recourse to parliamentary returns to prove a fact so notorious, 
and now brought home by dear-bought experience to every human being in the 
country? Every body knows, that for the last three years the price of sugar has 
been fully a third higher than it was ever known to have been before, and that 
in spite of the astonishing increase of East India sugar, the import of which 
has risen, during the last six years, from six thousand to fifty-eight thousand 
tons annually ; and in consequence of this rapid diminution of West India pro- 
duce, and consequent enhancement of the price to the British consumer, not only 
has a tax of from two to three millions a year in the increased price of sugar 
been imposed upon the people of this country, but twenty millions have been 
added to the national debt, and Ministers have at last been driven into the des- 
perate and disgraceful expedient of bringing forward a proposal for the re- 
duction of the duty on slave foreign sugar from 63 to 36 shillings a cwt., 
or very nearly one-half.t That is to say, they have first diminished, by 
about a third, the total agricuitural produce of the British West India 
Islands,and the total amount of shipping employed between them and the mother 
country ; and then, to fill up the gap, and remedy the deficiency which they | 
themaelves have created, they propose to complete the destruction of the Bri- | 
tish West India Islands, by an inundation of foreign sugar which will at once | 





render cultivation in our own colonies impossible, and reduce to ruin and bar- 
barism the free negro labourers inthe West India Islands, for whom they have 
made so many sacrifices and have professed so warm a zeal, and give the 


where it exists in its most loathsome and atrocious form. Already they have | 
raised up the importation of negroes to these awful scenes of human misery, 
from about a hundred te one hundred and ninety thousand human beings annual. | 
ly ; and if this new project of equalizing the sugar duties is carried into effect, | 
it will, beyond all question, increase this hellish traffic to at least 300,000 
slaves annually. A moredeplorable instance of human infatuation, “‘ begun in 
folly, closed in tears,” never was exhibited, than in this odious combination of | 
weakness and delusion in the outset, with selfishness and cruelty in the end; and | 
if nothing else were to exist to stamp the character of the present administra- 
tion, it is alone sufficient to consign them to the indignation of the wise and 
good through every age of succeeding time. 
THE RECIPROCITY SYSTEM. 

Another favourite Whig bubble, which they threw up long ago, and 
iave never ceased to bolster up to the present time, is the Reciprocity Sys- 
tem. And here tle results of their principles have been demonstrated in a 
manner at Once so convincing and alarming, as to call for the serious at- 


ention of every friend to the independence, and even existence, of his 
country. 


The Reciprocity System, as it is well know, was begun in the year 1823, 








t | Principles of Population :— 
| 
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10u8 and effective sup- | 


- | rway, Denmerk, and Prussia have declined an eighth, and the foreign ship- 








in consequence of the strenuous exertions of the Liberal party, with Mr. Hus- 
kisson at their head, who ardently maintained that the time had arrived when it 
was now absolutely necessary to establish the principles of free trade in shipping 
and that the only way in which we could either maintain our maritime strength, | 
or preserve a lucrative national intercourse with the Continental States of Eu- 
| rope, was by declaring that we would admit their shipping into our harbours on 

the same terms on which they admitted ours. Treaties to this effect were ac- 
cordingly concluded in 1823, with Prussia, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
And what has been the result? Has if led toa greater extension, either of 
| our tonnage with these countries, or of our commercial intercourse with and ex- 

ports tothem?! ‘The result is thus given by Mr. Alison in his late work on the 





‘ft distinctly appears that, under the Reciprocity System, the trade with the 
Baltic States, Prussia, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, has for the most part 
fallen And, as an illustration of the way in which 

| the foreign shipping has grown up so as to evershadow the British, we refer to 
le, showing the progress of the trade of these countries from 1822 to 18339, | 


relative 


progress of the British and foreign trade with those coun- 


nto the hands of foreigners. 


tries where reciprocity treaties have been concluded, is clearly demonstrated,and 
which is calculated toshake thenervesof eventhe most ardent supporters of 
! 


m under which they were concluded. 
sity System 


Under the operation of the 
the Briush ships employed in the trade with Sweden, 





ping employed in the trade between these countries and Great Britain has 
VRIPLED :— 

1822. 1839. 1822. 1839. 
Tonnage. Tonnage 
102,847 to 111,470 





British ships declined with Prussia, 539 ships to 721, 








-- Denmark, 57 — 49, 7,096 to 5,536 
— Norway, 168 — 21, 13377 to 2,582 
—_ Sweden, 12: — 49, 20,799 to 8,359 
RN FRR a 144,119 to 127,947 

| Prussian ships with Great Britain 
| imcreased from............. 258 ships to 1283 58.270 to 229,208 
ME, shikkaid adie smaciel ‘. 44 .. 1531 3,910 to 106,690 
F PUONMIRMIRY 60i0.00<s 0004 050040 558 + 868 87,974 to 109,228 
5 eae ae ea a 71 ea 272 13,692 to 49,270 
‘yy ver, 163,846 to 494 396"! 
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Tt appears that while, under the old system of the navigation laws, 
the British Shipping had increased in twenty years, from 1801 to 1822, 
from 922,594 to 1,664,186 tons, the foreign shipping had declined 
during the same period from 780,155 to 469,151 tons ; whereas, under the re- 
ciprocity system, which began on 15th February 1823, the British Shipping | 
from 1822 to 1839, has incressed only from 1,740,000 to 3,000,000 tons, while | 
the foreign shipping has increased from 469,000 to 1,400,000 ; that is, the Bri- 
tish shipping has considerably less than doubled, while the foreign has tripled !— 
And if our limits would permit, it would be easy to show, from an analysis of 
the British trade, that the quarters in which our tonnage has increased, has 
been chiefly the Colonies and the countries with whom we have concluded no 
rectprocity treaties ; and that it ia the vast increase in our trade with these 
countries, which the Liberal policy strives to repress, and which has caused | 
our rapid decline in trade with the European monarchies with whom we have | 
concluded reciprocity treaties. Nothing 1s more certain, therefore, than that | 
| bubble burst more completely than the reciprocity system 


never has political 
has done. 


interest has declined under the application of the reciprocity system, yet this 
has been more than compensated by the vast increase of our trade with those 
countries, which could not have been kept up so high had it not been for the 
concessions made in this vital article of the shipping interest. 
this to the test of experience. 





Let us apply 
On this subject, it is unnecessary to do more 
than refer to the following quotation from Mr. Porter, the well known statistician, 
and himself a most strenuous supporter of the principles of freetrade. ** That 
part,” says Mr. Porter, ‘of our commerce, which, being carried on with the | 
rich and civilized inhabitants of European nations, should present the greatest | 
field for extension, will be seen to have fallen off under this aspect in a remark- | 
able degree. The average annual exports to the whole of Europe, were less in 
value by nearly twenty per cent in the five years, from 1832 to 1836, than they 
were in the five years that followed the close of the war; and it affurds strong 
evidence of the unsatisfactory footing upon which our trading regulations with 
Europe are established, that our exports to the United States of America,which, 
with their population of only twelve millions, are removed to a distance from us 
of 3000 miles across the Atlantic, have amounted to more than one-half of the 
value of our shipments fo the whole of Europe, with a population fifteen times 
as great as that of the United States of America, and with an abundance of pro- 
ductions suited to our wants, which they are naturally desirous of exch anging 
for the products of our mines and looms.” [Porter, ii. p. 10 } 

Proofs of this assertion of Mr. Porter’s, as to the signal decline with the 
countries of old Europe with whom we concluded reciprocity treaties, abound 
In €Very quarter ; but it would fill volames to lay them all before the public 
We shall content ourselves, therefore, bj 


But then, say the advocates of free trade, although, doubtless, the shipping | 
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Thus it is clearly demonstrated, that our trade with those countries where we 
have been dealing on free trade principles, is a perfect trifle, with the excep- 
tion of France, the increase of our trade to which has been fully balanced by 
the corresponding falling off of our exports to Portugal, hardly worth speak- 
ing of ; and that we have adopted a system which is swiftly and certainly un- 
dermining our naval power, in the vain attempt of overcoming their manufac- 
turing jealousy so far as to induce them to go into our principles of free trade. » 
And it is particularly well worthy of observation, that while Mr. Huskisson, in 
Febraary 1823, rested his abandonment of the navigation laws upon the neces- j 
sity of propitiating the Continenta! powers, and particularly Prussia, by throw- — 
ing down the restraints of these laws, and thereby inducing them to admit, on 

: 


favourable terms, our manufactures, and, above all, our cotton manufactures— 
the result has been, after eighteen years’ experience, that while the Prussian 
shipping, conducted in carrying on the British trade, has increased from 58,000 
to 229,000, the British export of cotton goods to that country has only reached 


£852! And we cordially recommend this fact tothe consideration and the an- 


he | swer of the advocates of free trade in every part of the empire. 
| greatest possible impulse to the foreign slave trade in Cuba and the Brazils, | 


they have starved the fleet su disagracefully, in order to provide funds for the 


The way in which this total failure both of the reciprocity and free-trade sys- 4 
tems has been brought about, is perfectly apparent. The Baltic powers can 


| build ships much cheaper than we can, fur this plain reason, that the materiala 


for ship-building are ali to be found at their own doors. It is as impossible 
forus, therefore, to compete with them in ship-building, as it would be 
them to compete with us in the manufacture of iron or cotton goods. We, 
however, under the free-trade delusion, agreed to admit their ships on the sa 
terms on which they admitted ours; bet we never thought of stipulating t 
they should admit our iron and cotton goods on the same terms on which we 
mitted theirs. The consequence has been, that their shipping has multiplied 
five-fold in their intercourse with us, while ours with them has declined in & 
similar proportion ; and that our exports of manufactured goods to them have 
been reduced to a perfect trifle. Aud it is epecially worthy of observation, that 
so far from the conceding system, on our part, leading to any limitation of their 
restrictions, it had the directly opposite effect ; for the first thing the Prussian 
Government did, after having got from us the grea: concession of the recipro- 
city system, was to establish the Prusso-Germanic League, which arrayed siz- 
and-twenty millions of Germans in commercial hostility to this country, and @s- 
tablished ad valorem import duties on our manufactures, varying from forty to 
fifty percent. They gladiy took every thing they could get from us, but gave 
us nothing inreturn. Nor is there the slightest hope that they will ever give 
us any thing ; for they have arrived at that stage of social progress when manu- 
factures naturally arise among a people, and when the national mind is strongly 
bent upon their protection and encouragement as the most effectual means, of 
augmenting the national wealth. So true is it, that the reciprocity and free-trade 
systems were all on one side only, and with such sagacity does the common 
sense of mankind, which fixed on that well-known saying, discover the true an- 
swer to the pernicious theories of peculative politicians. 
PENNY POSTAGE. 

Another bubble which the Whigs threw up, and the expected brilliancy of 
which has actually kept them afloat for two years, is that of Post Orrice Re- 
rorm. No sooner were they overthrown, and obliged to resign, two years ago, 
on the West Indian question, than, fearful of their tenure of office, under the 
auspices of the ladies of the bedchamber they lannched forth a grand political 
bubble, to delude John Bull with visions of social amelioration. This bubble 
was the Penny Postage; and, fortunately for the cause of trath, its practical 
results, like those of all the other Whig- Radical delusions, have now been clear- 


. 


| ly demonstrated by experience. 


We were told that the increase of letters and parcels which would pass through 
the Post office, from the reduction of the charges, would speedily compensate, 
and more than compensate, the effect of that reduction on the public revenues ; 
that renewed activity would be given to commercial transactions, and increased 
vigour to commercial speculation, from the extended facility of mutual commu- 
nication ; and that, while the people would be largely benefited, the national in- 
come would not be injured by the auspicious alteration. It was carried ag@inst 
the solemn warnings of Sir R. Peel and the Conservative members of Parlia- 
ment ; and what has been the result? It thus appears from the official docu- 
ments laid before Parliament :— 
Post Office Revenue in the year ending 10th October 1839. 
Last year, before the rate was changed, on 4th December, 





£1,533,000 

Do. in year ending 10th October 1840, under Penny 
Postage, 694,000 
Decrease, £839,000 
Quarter ending 10th October 1839, £407,000 
Do. Do. 1840, 123,000 


Decrease per quarter, £284,000t 

Which is at the rate of £1,136,000 a-year; so that the revenue from the 
Post-office, instead of increasing, is diminishing quarterly since the firat intro- 
duction of the penny system. This result is far from being surprising, for the 
great reduction in the rate of postage at first, induced a deluge of letters from 
boarding-school girls, love-sick damsels, sentimental ladies. maids, and idle valets, 
who have gradually cooled in their epistolary ardour, as the cheap postage be- 
came familiar, the trouble of writing felt, and their stock of ideas ranout. The 
Liberals, in their prophecies that the number of letters passing through the 
Post-office would be increased six or seven-fold, totally overlooked one conside- 
ration, which is nevertheless a vital one in the question ; namely, that it is gene- 
rally very little pleasure, but often a very great burden, to write a letter, and 
therefore that the only correspondence upon which reliance can be placed per- 
manently to swell the post-office, is that arising from business and real transac- 
tions, They told us, and told us truly, that the reduction in the duties on spi- 
rits had tripled the national consumption of the liquid hell-fire; and that the 
visiters to the Tower had quadrupled underthe reduced price of adimission— 
forgetting that it is a very agreeable thing, which all the world can appreciate, 
to drink spirits or see the lions; but that it isa very different thing to write 
letters or keep up a continued correspondence; and the result has now com- 
iletely demonstrated the entire fallacy of all these anticipations of a six or se- 
ven-fold increase of letters passing through the post-office in the whole em- 
pire, under the reduced system, for Porter's tables show that they have stood 
thus :— 


Weeks ending 24th November 1839, old rate 


1,585,973 
---- 22d December 1839, 4d. rate 2,008,687 
—- 23d February 1840, 1d. rate 3,199,637 
oo 22d March 1840, do., 3,069,496 
——— 26th April 1840, do, $ : $ 2,954,866 
——-- 22d May 1840, do., f : $ 3,138.035 
—_—— Qist June 1840, do., : : 3,221,206 


—Porter’s Tables, IX. 381. 
So that, instead of having increased the letters sixfold as was predicted, it has 
only doubled them, and that number is not sensibly on the increase. 

And what was the time which Government selected for the abandonment of a 
branch of revenue yielding a million and a half yearly, paid ready money, easily 
collected, which burdened no one, and none except a few great Whig-Radical 
merchants complained of! Was i a time when the Exchequer was overflowing, 
when the sinking fund was paying off the public debt too rapidly, and when the 
pacific aspect of our foreign relations rendered it safe to remit so large a por- 
tion of the sinews of national defence? So far from it, they chose atime when 
the revenue, under the infuence of increased expenditure ar ddeclining income, 
was rapidly falling into a worse condition; when not a shilling had been - 
plied for years to the reduction of the public debt ; when a yawning and hourly 
increasing deficit, for the first time in the memory of man, seriously menaced 
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nistering Poison,........ : S aya ip tia tate te ~. | turd of the nich the principles of free trad ye opened som- |, ; o ‘ 
Pn t. with intent to Murder = —s. with you Murder 132] peting ne - whi . N | re s of free trade have opened to our com gloomy @ predicament, and when the aspect of the political horizon, on their own 
sauit, Mure 31 | Solicitation t urder.... 7 | merce with § »s of | rn Europe :— .= he fi 
Rape,.......- vinsdevccvbstonad 200 Cony eur to Mur ~ . 95 esleend o 1 “py = iB ar , 7 f :; ; making, was so threatening, that it had become the first duty of the executive 
! 4 vin Murder........ j eclarec } I c ish cottor anufac goods, in 183! — | : “9 
Spaaction, SN (OSE 30 | Manslaughter ................ 363 = aiue of exporte ritish cotton manufactured goods, in 1839, to— | to provide, in the creation of a large sur; lus revenue, for the perils and con- 
 idienaccasesnédntmeen ae dots fp Sw wr, OG it" alate 8? dion " oe : 
Pstenseansesncnentioks 2.98] | a AbUENg 034 atari STRESS +O ON KRM HOS HAs 0 2 OSSR ESS tere ence £ sg 929 ingencies, which were so evident y approaching, should have made the gratui- 
oie Assaults, with intent to Ravish 100 ed we eee eee ween eee eee eee eeee cece 27,281 tous and uncalled-for sacrifice, to bolster up their precarious condition, of a cer- 
3,486 | Abduction 54 ENDS 608 6060 06006000 0600 0000 65¢b0800 0000 . 6,542 tain revenue oppressing no one¢ { tweive hundred thousand a year! 
—Poartsr’s Parl. Papers, IIT. 500 Bigamy .......... 11 RS: Saas 852!!! site al : 
| Assit di em Seat atthe Wife: cede a pe ee 188,717 * All true, but the Whigs not to blame in this case—it was originally introduced un- 
BENDS +e cecccsces aie Sine Ns¢ , . ave Aa _T as 
Do on Peace Officers in exe- Seon P hy ae . ———  * =" 189,763 r jo bat cannot be altered now 
j tion of buty ere 212 = ‘TER S art. Tables, IX. 123 ie WEEN Os GORClt WER. . ies 0ccdcxnsasbhsieisineucnsccscses £1,428,000 
| - 
; Pass < CSUN . <. . vaucesunaecndaeiseeeeien: . .ccosaa 430,000 
} Total serious crimes of Per * Porter’s Parliamentary Tables. 1X. 44 —— ere 1,457,000 
peoana V lolence........ oe 7,406 + The annual consumption of sugarin the British Islands is about 190,000 tons. bow eéccnee Se. 83 See secceccoe BED 
— 8 Parl. Returns. Part LX., 1839, ae ee ee this yal Nn yunt will omeunt oe no less than £2,280,000, In the present year the supposed deficiency will be....---- 2,400,000 
: - , ‘ 7 : c : and this thi > average rise of sugar during the last three years. 7 ee 
Porter’s Parliame ntary Tables, 1X. 59, and Martin’s Britssh ¢ olonies, 11. 458-462. t Alison’s Principles of Population, I. 360 y Parl. Papers, May 18, 1841 Making altogether,...,.ceaseeeae 7,966,000 
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The Mew Parliament. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Names of Places. Names of Members. 
Abingden 
Albans, St... 


Andover..........-.-Etwall, Ralph 


lese 
ro a i -+-+-----Fitzalan, Lord 
Ashburton 
Ashton-under-Lyne. -.- 
Aylesbury .....-.--.--- 


Bodmin ............. Vivian, Major 


Brighton 


Bristol 


Buckingham ......- 
Buckinghamshire 


Bury, Lancashire 
Bury St. Edmunds.... Fitzroy, Lord 


Chatham 


Cheshire, South 
Chichester 
Chippenham 


Christchurch 
Cirencester 


Clithero 
Cockermouth. ......../ Ag glionby, H A 


Colchester ........ 
Cornwall 
Cornwall, East..... 2... Eliot, Lord. 
a E lice, E dw 
Cricklade 
Cumberland, East... 
Cumberland, West. . 

Dartmouth 
Denbigh 
Denbighshire 


Derby ee ne 


Devonshire, South.... 
Derbyshire, North 
Derbyshire, South... . . Mundy, E M 
Devizes 
Devonport 
Dorchester 


Dorsetshire .........., Ashley, Lord. : a ; ; ‘ rts 


Dudley 


Durham, North... ... Lambt 











ms Avion. 




















Names of Membeis. Names of Members. 


..-«----Bramaton, T W 
PE SE ck saconcnne> 
Tyrell, Sir J....-..---- 


Newcastle-under-Lyne . Harris, J Q 


Newcastle-on-Tyne ...Ord, W.....---------- 


ee 


Newport, Isle of Wight Martin, W 
Borthwick, — SRSA 


Wodehouse, J....---.-.-- 
Burroughs, H N 
au ny WB 


Kerrison, Sir E 


Plumridge, Captain 
S) 


Hamilton, Captain Northamptonshire, N. - - 
Bulkeley, Sir R 





Northamptonshire, S. hone RC 
Sheppard, T.-...--. 


Sea agnwescoecccsoeoso © GTe@eeeeenesa 8 8=—_——_—___—. Fee VE cece Goce ©6806 ee 


H 
Glamorganshire.....--Talbot,C M R 
Aldare, Viscount 
Berkeley, F BE Pascaces 


Northumberland, South Ogle, S H 


Northumberland, North Osaulston, Lord 
Paget, ee ee 


Gl tershire, East..Codrington, C W......- 
por Charteris, H F........- 


Hobhouse, | Sir JC 
Gloucestershire, West. Berkeley, Hon G 


Barrington, Viscount Nottinghamshire, South Lincoln, Jaa 


Rolleston, Colonel......- 
ween cepeuaaenmas Knight, H G 


ee et 


Tollemache, F J 


i 


_ 


— 


Oxford University 
pce cy Sir T 


~~ 


eereeeeesewere ~*~ | FRAINAR...- ee wee ec eose 


Hampshire, South 
eee 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Fitzwilliam, W G....... 


Hampshire, North i 
Heathcote, Sir W 
MEE ods <ionic isd 
Beresfoid, Major 


— 


Ebrington, Viscount 
.---Pollington, Lerd 


Breconshire 
Bridgnorth. ......... “Wanawee, TC 


Philips, Sir B P 


Ponsonby, Hon C 


Hobhouse, Oe Wissescee 


— ete 


Baskerville, T BM Fleetwood, Sir H ....... 


Strickland, Sir G 


_—_ 


Cowper, Hon W 
Grimston, Viscount 


Chelsea, Viscount 
s ses ehd ihe t Eastnor, Viscount....-... 
Duncombe, H A........ 


.. Freemantle, Sir T F 
M‘Geechy, F A........ 


— et et 


Richmond, York Dundas, Hon J C....-.. 
Colborne, Hon W R..... 


RNS 554 v65055+ a0 Sugden, Sir E 


eee ee ee) 


Stansfield, R W 


— 


Huntingdonshire .... .. 
Cambridge University .. Goulburn, H untingdonsnire 


— = 


Majoribanks, J S 


Dawnay, Hon H 


wee ewe wwe ee 


Knatchbull, Sir E 


Toubridge, Sir T 


ee et 


Cardiganshire 
Carlisle 


b gh -csc0- Lawson, A 
Powell, "Gsicoel we.... Knares oroug 


_ 
ed 


LARIROIEE. ccc cccascs 


sa sn cece nese cce Lancashire, North Shropshire, North. .... Hill, Sir R 


..Pennant, EG D 


Se 


Lancashire, South Egerton, Lord F 


Shropshire, South 


ee et et 


Berkeley, Hon C 


Grosvenor, Lord R 


Hardinge, Sir H 


Somersetshire, East - “kan gion, C olor nel. G. 


oo Somersetshire, West - 
Leicestershire, North. .Manners, Lord C 


Farnham, E 8.......... 


se 


Southampton. ...-...- Marin 6 C C 
seeeees Leicestershire, South. . 
ennox, Lord A. Se eee 


— 


— ee 


Benin Ck, a G Staffordsnire, S......./ 


Ingestrie, Viscount 


— 


-ee<k 


eee 


Lincolnshire, North. . So rer er fy raed, Ww T 
C wo RA 


Lincolnshire, South. ...Turnov “+ 


— 
_ 


_ 


_ 


SRE Sscneccasenke scr aed T 


Suffolk, West .......- Rushbrooke, Colonel... . 
Waddington, HS 


_ 


Por ae vi - Sagi 
Devonshire, North..../ A cland, i 


Sussex, West ........ March, 
Wyndham, Colonel 


— et 





“aoe 
Sotheron, T H J Philips jose 


—— 


a ee eee ee 


~— i 


*Floy he ae 
L sesoulh phbn beeen ned Bell, 


oe) 


_ 


. “Somerset, L ord G 


~ 


-imondel ev, Si ir i. 


~ 


Mo ntgomeryshi re .. 
a Pee 
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Lib. Con. Names of Places. Names of Members. 
1 urner, 
; Tynemouth .......... Metcalf, H 
1| | Wallingford i sicias alan atl Blackstone, W S........ 
BO Scott, R W 


1 | Wakefield 


; Wareham............ Drax, JS WE 
| Warrington .........-. Blackburn, J Le... 22... 
Warwick ............ Collins, W 
1 1| Douglas, Sir C 
1 | Warwickshire, S.....- Mordaunt, Si 
1 | Shirley, E J 
| Warwickshire, N ..... Dugdale, WS 
Wilmot, Sir E 
Ce ee Hayter, W G 
1 Blakemore, R 
Ce Forester, Hon G C 
1 Gaskell, J M 
Lt OMUUE. cnwsccce cane Lopez, Sir R 
Westminster ......... Leader, J T. 
1 Rous, Capt 
1 | Westmoreland........ Lowther, Lord 
1 Lowther, Colonel 
Weymouth .........- Viiliers, Lord 
1 Hope, G W 
(J eee Chapman, 
Whitehaven.........- Attwood, M 
oe ere. Greenall 
1 Crosse, J B 
1 | Wight, Isle of ........ Holmes,Hon A’Court.... 
1 Medio wse0 duane Fitzharris, Viscount 
pf ee Herbert Hon S 
Benett, J 
Wiltshire, North.....- Long, W 
1 Burdett, Sir F 
Winchester .......... East, J §B 
1 Escort, B E 
SD WPL cnn eudeneee Ramsbottom, J 
1 Neville, R 
1 | Wolverhampton .....- Villiers, C P 
1 Thornely, 
1 | Woodstock .......... Thesiger, 
TE sie cnatned Wilde, Sir T 
Baillie, J 


Worcestershire, E..... Barneby, J 

1 Taylor, J A 

1 | Wycombe ........... Dashwood, G H 
err Rumbold, C E 





1 
1 | Yorkshire, W Riding..Wortley, Hon JS 
1 
1 | Yorkshshire, E Riding. Hotham, 
1 Broadley, 
l _—— 
1 SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen 
Aberdeenshire ........ Gordon, Hon Captain... . 
1 | Argyleshire .......... Campbell, J M 
2° Se Stuart, Lord J 
pO eee --- Kelburne,j Lord 
Op). 
1 | Berwickshire ......... Campbell, Sir H 
Buteshire............Rae, Sir W 
te Trail, G 
Clackmanan........../ Abercromby, Colonel. 
1 | Dumbartonshire ...... Smollet, —. 
Dumfrieshire ......... Johnston, J H. 
Si < sac asec ccs Ewart, W 
eee Duncan, G 
SEND ncaa codpee Macauley, Hon B 
1 Craig, W G 
1 | Edinburghshire ....... Ramsay, Pawan 
Elgin Burghs......... Hay, Sr AL 
errr Bruce, a jor 
FL osu inwine sce Baird, 
Re WNUE S aceeasacens Ware es, Captain 
1 | Porfershive........... Gordon, Lord F 
CUNEO cacaeccs Caan Oswald, J 
1 Dennistoun, 
| 1) MateGOeOR .. .. coke cscs Wallace, R 
1 | Haddington .......... Balfour, J M 
1 | Haddingtonshire ...... Hepburn, Sir T B 
1 | Inverness.......-. ....Morrison, 
Invernessshire ........ Baillie, 
BLS ee Jubnstone, A....... 
OA Ferguson, 
1 | Kirkcudbright ........ Murray, A. 
1 | Kinearcinshire......../ Arbuth not, Hor on H. 
1 | Lanarkshire .......... Loc! 
at pe a ES pory 
Linlithgow ..........Hope, 
Montrose . .. Chalmers, 
Orkney and Sh ret ot! and. . Dundas, 
rao ae eee Hastie, / 
1 | Peebleshire .......... Mackenzie, W 
| PN vsccise-acesos se 
Perthshire ........ .-- Drummond, 
1 | Renfrewshire......... Stewart 
1 | Rossshire.......... . Mackenzie,T 
1 | Roxburghshire ......- Scott, 
1 | Selkirkshire.......... Pringle, Sir : 
St. Andrews. ........ Ellice 
Stirling See Pe ee Dalmeny, 
Stirlingshire ........-. Forbes 


1 | Sutherlandshire 
Wick Burghs ......-.Loch 








WEONNONE as so cis ancus McTagg art, J. 
Wigtonshire ......... Dalrymple, 
1 IRELAND. 
1 | Armach 
1 | Armagh, County....... Acheson, Lord 
1 Verner, 
oC ees eee Beresford, Capt 
Antrim...........---Irving, 
Alexander, N 
1 ns. eek. ge on Tennent, 
1 Johnston, 
l Bandon is ae geen essd see son, + 
l | Carrickfergus .--- ---- Kirk, 
1 | Carlow.... ...-<-0e- Layard, Capt 
1 | Carlow, County -.-..... Bunbury, 
1| Bruen, 
foo Serre re Stock, Dr 
1 | Cavan ....--..--...--Clements, Colonel 
1 ¥ oung, J... 
Clare, County........! M' Numara, Major. 
O'Brien, 
9 Pigot, 
Coleraine. ........... Litton, 
OEE: Aiese a nat wenthon Murphy, FS 
1 Callaghan, D 
| Cork, County $606 6666 O'Connell, 
1| Roche, 
Drogheda............ Somerville, Sir......--- 
Donegal, County ..... .. Hayes, § 
Conolly, 
Down, County --....-.-Castlereagh, 
1} Downpatrick ......... Kerr, 
Dublin University... .. Shaw, Hua k 
" efey, Dr 


1 Dublin, City......... West, J 








August 7, 


Sicieciae dail Holdsworth, J. 


ee ed al 


_ 


1 | Worcestershire, W....Lygon, General 
Knight, J W...... 


ee 


Bernal, R. jun 


Wilshere, W 

ine srewevaues Yorke, BR 
Lowther, H 

Yorkshire, N Riding...Cayley, E S 
Duncombe, Hon W. 


Dennison, E B 


ee 


cebenesenasxe Bannerman, A.......... 


i’ ieee on ee ee ee ee ee ee | 


Lal 
@ 
= 


Te Ree Ce Sees Rawdon, Colonel J D.... 


et et te 


~ 


Hillsborough, Lor 


ee ee ee 


i841. 


Sic Albion. 




















Names of Places. Names of Members. Lib. Con. 
Grogan, E.....-.----- ST ee ee 1 
Dublin, County ....... Hamilton, J H........--...----- oeseeeee 1 
Taylor, J B........ UeeG bass ssKeiwacceia 1 
ns ctesc cuss BS © Fenced eae sian sooeness goo A 
Dungannon ........-- SO ee ere 1 
Dungarvon ........-- EE ich acco petedtuasnnascnsdanses 1 
CS a | eer pe ey ere 1 
Enniskillen .........- A. a Se ee 1 
Fermanagh .......... OE a a oe one Geese 1 
CS Se te errs eee gee 1 
Galway .....--.. eee ee s ahiia ceaan eats Canin 1 
SEMEL T o.c0ccusemuadareowas a ae 
Galway, County....-.- IN Ee oot oscccncpannewes web cosneuas 1 
aS | pie ERT PECTS 1 
Kerry, County .....-.. 
eee ee ll: ee er 1 
I I 5.546 ode ake dedonccdabdeese 1 
Kilkenny ....---.--.- O'Connell, J... 2200-00 cece e006 aeseaaes 1 
Kilkenny, County ..... Beatle, HeO Pon... occcccscecsee jovabee ee 1 
Bryan, Major G..........------------- am | 
King’s County ........ _ | i eee re 1 
Armstrong, A.....---.----------- didhacas. 8 
EE Sere NT Sto hs eal accu ehehss+94956 0006 1 
Leitrim, County... .-- Clements, Viscount... -.. seks Gecbeehe aces 1 
ee ere Beeb 64d bee a ee | 
Longford, County. ..-. PE I aoa 5d ne o cappasod << 6 ecincans 1 
RE ahs «o dods. 0 cemhos5.eesn ececges 1 
Louth, County.....-.. J RS a Oe esos I 
TE 20 556456 6hd oth o dass seases l 
DON et oo ces oe Roche, Sir D....... TCT eee oe Tree 1 
Mente Gath 2 cdsbas étereencendeun oO 
Limerick, County....- ly Sh | (enidewecadems 1 
i ae eee l 
ee ee a ee hid. bs se sanbecdsaccesacs ack 1 
Londonderry .....---- Se ene me 1 
Londonderry, County .-Bateson, Sir R....-........-2.--2..-.--- 1 
EE SS Se eee ee 1 
age a nena | 1 
Mayo, County....-.-- a eee 1 
OS CO So ree eae 1 
Meath, County...---. eS eee ae i 
NE Oa ass a waked bodes suave kieeaaee 1 
Monaghan ....---.---- se Ohana cua sche dace 1 
_. .. & && De eee keke 1 
4 ee a Sa Ee ee 0 ae a ae eS Pe 1 
OT a ae ch te ES rere arie ae 1 
Portarlington......... eS eee eee Oe 1 
Queen’s County....-- EW Cait i x564 24 CUE Ne Ws seccde bens 1 
, ly SS Seen eae ee 1 
Roscommon........-. mI TN ee i ss witht od 1 
OT OE ee eee ae l 
CW <csanisecosnses ce te ok ES Oe eee & 1 
Sligo County. ........ a 0) OR eR aaa ieee 1 
. 2 Se ee ee A 1 
PDO RE COMP ssn g SM OS. os Sade nsdn sata bese covet l 
SEES. cA eer eae 1 
po ae ee CAEN, BOIOE TOO TE od iw accu wvewcecaiecae se 1 
WRMMI BONO Oo os os, ccs heck Shwe cca 1 
Sl ae ee a! RS ee i 
Ce RS go Be ee ae l 
UE) eae See rae ae ] 
Waterford, County SG, MR Wh adc a wpa Bad nbnd aden doce 1 
ol”. = ee tecean 4 
Westmeath, County...Tuite, H M..... 2... 22.253. nnn oon wee l 
LO: RS Cor are 1 
be, Oe ee Esmonde, Sir T................... l 
WG Cac) 32-4. #### =» «= 
Wicklow, County..... Grattan, J SGT SAS) Oe ee 1 
Se eet ea l 
Youghal S6SCe henner ndee a a ee eens 1 


ee a 
nm _ . THE NEW MINISTRY. 
The general conviction of the immediate advent of a conservative covern- 
ment has naturally occasioned 


a good deal of speculation amongst the quid nu 
' ft 
1] 


—those amateur statesmen and politicians whom the universal cir 
newspapers has generated. Amongst the more intelligent circles here I have 
seen several lists of the probable members of the conservative adiministratic n, 
with the different offices assigned to them. I do not myself place much reli- 
ance upon such things, but I think it right to subjoin one of the lists which hs 


5") ri 


\ on 


er in — way as giving a tole rable good guess at the personnel of Sir Robert 
eel's administration, though in some respects it may prove erroneous : 

First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor » i tees . 
of the Exchequer,.............-.... ¢ Sir Robert Peel. 
Secretary for the Home Department,....... Earl of Aberdeen. 

— Fore:gn Department,..... Duke of Wellington. 
— Colonia! Affairs ) % 
Jolonia! Affairs.... 2.2.22. Lord Stanley, 
‘ ; 
Lord Chamoetler.. .< .2..<caccececcess .- Lord Lyndhurst 
First Lord of the Admiralty.............. Sir James Graham 
President of the Council................. Lord Melville. 
President of the Board of Control 


Pa eA Lord Ellenberough. 

ONS PR a he sodcce ecdeatbaca’ Lord Wharneliffe. 
President of Board of Trade............. Lord Ashburnham 
Paymaster of the Fources................ Sir Edward Knatchbu!! 
Dochy of Lancaster.................... Earl DeGrey. : 
—— oe: .-Mr. He rries ’ 

lostmaster-General .. ooo. ook cnc wenn Duke of Buc ah 
Speaker of the House of Commons........ Mr. All -iua = 


Lord Steward 


WEbS bhes ahebeded whew cecexe > t 
BvGt CNAINUMIIND. 665 oo sc ccesccic cuceces Ea of Tine 
Lord Lieutenant of [reland.... 2.20.00... Earl of Heddineton 
a re ck. Pe eee Sir Edward Sugden. 
ONOONEY OF TIMID 6 oa Kniss Sécncccscauc word Francis EF; 
Master General of Ordnance.............. m Smeg shag 
meee OF the Mint. oo. oa. occ nesccccccece Sir Geoige Clerk. 
Vice President of the Board of Trade...... Lord Sandon 
PING. 4 on. cass bcccadcacceecek Sir Frederick Pollock 
I IT Sir William Follett 
Lord Advocate....... inch cehecee cated Sir William Rae . 
Solicitor-General for Scotland............. Mr. Duncan M‘Neil! 


There appears to be some doubt whether Sir Robert Pe 
ker, as Mr. Lefevre is on the whole a popular and pleasant enough person. But 
the feeling of the party decidedly is, that Mr. Goulburn should be appointed to 
that office, to the exclusion of a whig candidate. On that view I presume his 
name is not embraced in the rumoured list of Ministers. The first fourteen names 
will most likely form the cabinet ; but as to the others there can be | ; 
doubt that all will be comprised in the conservative government. You will ob 
serve that Sir George Murray's naine is not m¢ ntione d; itis said that he will 
replace Lord Sydenham in Canada, and a better selection could not be made. | 
think it likely that Sir George Clerk will remain at the treasury where his ad 
mirable business talents are of such Loni yrre 
pondent of the Glasgow Constitutional 


TT 


el will propose a spea- 


el 
ittie 


essential importance.—London Corres- 


| with “ 








Mr. Sturz, and has ended.in a contract between the Brazilian government and | late change, and they are certainly very sufficient ones. Much more could be 
Mr. William Morgan, of Bristol, by which that government grants to his line , said but our limits oblige us to pause here. 


of steamers, besides every one of the advantages now enjoyed by the mail | 
steamers in the foreign ports of the Mediterranean, many other immunities and 
liberties, such as loading and discharging, taking passengers and sending them 
on shore at a moment's notice, and entering and leaving ports at any time of | 
day or night, &c., &c., circa £15,000 per annum; for which it merely requires 
certain tasks, such as carrying a number of passengers, and particularly a fixed 
number of young Brazilians, who may go to Europe for their Education, &c. 
Mr. Morgan, we understand, is supported by the merchants of Bristol and the 
Great Western Railway Company, they being desirous to secure this South 
American line to that port —London Journal of Commerce. 





Died,—At Washington, (D. C.) onthe 26th ult., of consumption, Mary E., wife of Ar- 
thur L. Magenis, of St. Louis, Missouri, and only surviving child of the late Lieut. Col. 
William McRea, of the U. S. Army. 
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Ss WEN AMBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 1841. 








By Mr. Cunard’s steamer Acadia, from Liverpool to Boston, via Halifax, in 
twelve days and fourteen hours, we have received London papers to the 19th ult. 
These papers announce the election returns to be complete with the excep- 
ion of five ; the Liverpool Luropean of the 20th, make them complete with 
the exception of three. The total conservative gain is admitted by the minis- 
terial papers to be at least eighty. The disturbances in Ireland, particuiarly in 


the county of Cork, have been of a most desperate character, much of which | 


is to be attributed to the supineness of some of the authorities who are friends 
of the cabinet. We have given a table of the new House, which is nearly com- 
plete . 

Parliament was expected to assemble in about five weeks, when it is proba- 
ble the old cabinet will resign upon the first defeat, which will be on the Ad- 
dress, if not on the choice of anew Speaker. With respect to the latter, it is 
doubtful if Mr. Shaw Lefevre—the Speaker of the old House, who has acquit- 
ted himself very impartially, is generally respected, and moreover a friend of 
the Dake of Wellington—will be displaced. Should however a change be 
made, it is understood that Mr. Goulburn will be the conservative candidate 
We give from the European a list of the supposed new Ministry ; it may not 
be correct in all respects, but will not, we apprehend, be very far out of the 
way. 

The change in the sentiments of the British public and the magnitude of the 
conservative majority have been greater than either party anticipated. Lord 
John Russell appears to have sadly mistaken public opinion, for a man of his 
experience in political life. Some of his own party it seems did fear the result, 
for Mr. Wood, a Whig, at a late public meeting said, that so soon as Lord 
John mentioned the Corn Laws, the downfeli of the cabinet was fixed; and 
Earl Spencer, formerly Lord Althorp, and Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ear! 
Grey’s Ministry, was heard to declare—that ‘any cabinet, however powerful, 
attempting to interfere with these laws would commit felo de se.” 
the Globe 


Upon this 
thus consoles itself. 
Curtius, by leaping into a gulph where it was necessary some minister should 
be sacrificed. And if Lord Spencer's opinion was, as it can now be hardly 
foubted that it was, well founded, the sooner some minister opened the ball 
act of felo de se” the better; since that the present corn law must be 
‘interfered with,” is no matter of doubt at all. Itis not the first time that 
cur party has committed felo d It is not the first time they 
have **built Is to knock Somehow or other, 
»wever, the walls have stood, and have proved strong enough to break the 
heads of their opponents after bruising the heads of their authors. Nune of 
those great measures which have turned out our party have ever failed to bring 
them in again. No great measure, which is really called for, can fail, in this 
country, to restore power to its authors. Our confidence, therefore, in the ulti- 
mate triumph of liberal principles of administration, is as strong as our confi- 
dence in the reason and the justice of those principles. 


Lord John Russell may, therefore, be considered to have acted the part of 








sé inthis manner. 


’ * 
! their own heads against 


wa 





Lord John, it will be recollected, upset on the 
’ } 


Church question, and whose obstinacy on that occasion compelled Sir James 
i ’ » t 


Lord Grey’s cabinet 


Grahem, Lord Stanley, and others to secede from the Whigs, and gave the first 
biow, after the Reform Bill, to that party. It was on that occasion that Lord 
Stanley said, “* By G-d Little Johnny has upset the coach.” He did certainly 
then upset Earl Grey’s coach, and has now upset his own. 

But it is not the Church and Corn questions alone that have upset his lord- 
ship's political vehicle; the main cause is a growing dissatisfaction on the part 
of the public to the administration of affairs generally. The people, in fact, 
In a late article in Black- 
wood’s Magazire there is « review of the different measures of the Whigs, and 


an able exposition of their general inutility. 


are tired of their present rulers and desire a change. 


We have copied some of the more 
striking parts, which will be read, we are sure, with deep interest, especially as 
the facts and figures are gathered from parliamentary and other official sources 

The state of the Revenue is shown tobe most alarming, exhibiting a de- 
The much vaunted tranquillity of Ire/and is 
proved tobe fraudulently deceptive. The tables we have extracted—and which, 


ficit of nearly seven millions! 


be it remembered are drawn from parliamentary documents—exhibit a fright- 
ful increase of crime in 1839, as compared with 1829, the year before Tories 
went out of office. Of actual committals for trial there were in the former 
year 7,406 while in the latter only 3,486. ‘These are the effects of Lord Nor- 
manby’s system of clemency, who, it is well known, opened the prison doors 
and let loose criminals of all descriptiors upon the public, furaishing them with 
Theodore Hook in his paper the John 
of these details asked, in allusion to one of his lordship’s novels—Is this tran- 
quillity, “* Yes or No?” 


royal pardons. dull, when giving some 


Negro Emancipation is another bubble not less injurious to the empire, for in 
addition to the twenty millions sterling paid to purchase their freedom, their in- 
dolence is such, that the produce of the West Indies exhibits a deficit between 
the years of 1828 and 1839, of nearly one third—the tonnage inwards being in 
the former period 272,000, and in the latter 196,000! It is true that Emanci- 
pation, sooner or later, was inevitable—but in their haste to commit /iberalism, 
the Whige precipitated the measure without preparation, without safeguards, 
and without benefit to ahy one, even tothe negroes themselves. 

The Penny Postage has never been a favourite measure with us; it runs 
the country in debt one million sterling annually, and the chief participators in 
its benefits are the 
to pay, because pi 
business. 


merchants and traders who are able to pay, and who ought 
The old rates, we think, were too high ; 


was not fair to levy a revenue from such a source, because it oppressed business 





Madrid letters announce that Senor Arguelles has been appointed tothe im 
portant post of guardian to her majesty Queen Isabella II. by 180 votes There 
were 31 blank votes and 21 votes lost. Th Moderados abandoned the scheme } 
of staying away, and thus seeking to nullify the election, which requires the | 
presence of one-half the members. A proposition has, it is said, been made to 
give her majesty a more legitimate guerdian in the shape of a husband ar d | 
the son of Don Carlos has been mentioned. ' to ‘have | 
been communicated to the French government 
a — there does not appear to be any substantial foundation 
ub. Tahun d dik hn ee arrived at the Persian embassy on the 

wih hey were the bearers announced as positive that | 
the territory of Herat had been entirely evacuated by the Persian forces, agree- 
ably to the desires of the British cabinet. It was accordi gly hoped that the 


by an Austrian agent; but for | 





, 
;} ana ho 


The proposition is said to have | ki 


differences which had arisen lately between Great Britain and Persia would | 
now be satisfactorily adjusted. 

Monday was the 96th birthday of the Hon. Mrs Fox, relic, of the late illus 
trious statesman. This lady is in good health f se iasemian nang ae 

‘ oman. 2018 ad ‘1 000 health irequently entertaining her friends 

at her hospitable table at St. Ann’s Hill i a 

The Semaphore of the 10th inst » publishes advices from Ge oa of the 7 
. from no he 7th 
inst. The whole of the Buonaparte family, with the « xception of Frince Louis, | 
now a prisoner in the castle of Ham, was united in that ' | 


city, where they appear 
to have an intention of fixing their residence 4 as y 9p} 
Steam-line between England, Brazil, Monte Video 


Hegociation pending for two years has been brou 


The true and equ 
more. ‘To levy taxes to make good this deficiency will be far more un- 
popular, and much more oppressive than the old rates of postage. 

As respects the Reciprocity Treaties and Duties, we must in justice eay the 
whigs are not blamable. This system was begun before their day by Mr. Hus- 


kisson, the spoiled child of the tory cabinet. Being reputed a man of 


first rate abilities in commercial matters, his solicitations were vielded to in or- 
der to keep him in good humour, and prevent him from resigning, and he was 


consequently able to cy: y his ‘free trade’? 1ucasures until the Duke of Wel- 
premier. An old soldier has always a keen eye for mutiny, 
and the first act of disobedience—viz. voting against his colleagues in the East 


Retford case—cost Mr. Husk isson his office. 


ston became 


It was in vain, when he found 
the D 


H. accordingly went into 


the Duke in earnest, that he protested his vote was all a mistake ; ke said 


there was no mistake and should be none, and Mr 
retirement, which stopped the progress of free trade until the advent of the whigs. 

During the ten years administration of the Whigs, the hydra of Charlism has 
arisen in England; crime has doubled in Irciand ; the West India trade has di- 
minished a third ; 


two rebellions have broken out in Canada, while the war with 


tages are a natural part of the expenses appertaining to | 


and we think too, that it | 
table plan would be to make the Post office support ilself | 
| 
| 


| United Kingdom. 


, and Buenos Ayres.—A | China, Syria, &c., have lessened the exports and increased the national expen- 
ght to a close by the agency of | diture to anelarming degree. These are the reasons that have produced the 


LATER FROM CHINA. 

By the Akbar, from Canton direct, we have news from China to the 10th 
April, which is about 14 days later than the last English advices. Affairs there 
wear a very belligerent aspect, and there is hardly ground of belief that any trea- 
ty hitherto concluded with the Celestial government will bs acted upon in good 
faith by the latter. Canton, which was speedily deserted by the inhabitants 
after the capture of the forts, had partially resumed business, but great appre- 
hensions were entertained by the Chinese for the safety of themselves and their 


property. The Emperor has disallowed the treaty concluded by Keshen, the — 


| successor of Commissioner Lin, with Captain Elliot ; Keshen has been declared 
| Stentor, himself and property have been seized, and he is probably executed 
| by this time. Every thing denotes hostilities in the Chinese affairs ; Sir Gor- 
, don Bremer has long before this time returned from Bengal to Canton with 
| powerful reinforcements, the fleet was then to proceed northward, and Pekin 
| was again to be put in jeopardy asthe only means of enforcing the observance 
| of stipulations ; and the Emperor on the other hand has caused ordnance of un- 


| usual calibre to be cast, and a large army to assemble in the vicinity 


/of Canton with the determination, as his Celestial Highness unequivo- f 
cally asserts to the “extirpation of the rebellious barbarians.” The Chinese — 


army, is said to be already diminished at least 6000 men, one half of whom have 
_ been killed, and the other half have deserted ; upwards of 800 pieces of cannom 
| also have been taken fromthem. The following rewards were offered, by the 


—100,000 dollars for an English line of battle ship, 10,000 dollars for a steamer, 
50,000 dollars for the Admiral or for Capt. Elliot if taken alive, and 30,000 for 
the head of either of them. There have been several instances of murder and 
| cruelty perpetrated by the Chinese against defenceless British, and in short-all 
things portend a punishment to be inflicted on those besotted celestials such a 
may bring them to more sober and correct thoughts of their condition, and rid 
them of some portion of their superfluous self-complacency. 


Canada.—We have inserted a letter from St Thomas, explanatory of the 
machinery that was put in motion, and the system that was resorted to in order 
to secure the re-election of Mr. Parke to the House of Assembly, he heving re- 
ceived the valuable appointment of Surveyor General. 

At the seat of Government some progress has been made in the public bu- 
siness of the session, but the novel position in which one of the Conservative 
leaders, Sir Allan McNab, has placed himself, has attracted some attention. 
Sir Allan has taken up the claims of the Lower Canadians who dispute the le- 
gality of the returns of six of Lord Sydenham’s members to the Legislature, 
but these Canadians have forfeited their claims to dispute these returns by a ne- 
glect of the proper forms made and provided for in an act of the Lower Canada 
Parliament, and have consequently clused the door to their complaints. But it 
is urged on the other hand that the petitioners, who we believe amounted to 
150,000 persons, were ignorant of the existence of this act, or acted under the 
belief that it had expired, and that consequently they have a moral, if not strict- 
ly a legal right,to be listened to—at any rate that they have justice on their side. 
It is the cause of these people that Sir Allan has taken up, notwithstanding 
most of them are of the Papineau school, and the members whom they are de- 
sirous of returning, would be of the same complexion. The investigation of 
the business too, it is affirmed, would be very objectionable to Lord Sydenham. 
Sir Allan has, however, carried his bill, by 82 to 22, leaving the ministers in a 
minority of ten. In consequence of this he is now accused of factious opposition 
to the government, and it may partake of that character for aught we know, al- 
though it is perhaps with equal fairness said,that Sir Allan is acting upon a prin- 
ciple of mere justice without reference to party. One thing, however, is quite 
certain,that Sir Allan McNab is under no obligation to Lord Sydenham, who has 
endeavoured to mortify and degrade him in every possible way. The bad taste 
and bad feeling shown by his Lordship in sending one of his secretaries to Ha- 
milton to deprive Sir Allan of his seat for a town which he had been so instru- 
mental in creating and building up, is scarcely to be forgiven, and certainly not 
to be forgotten. Those who sow the storm must expect to reap the whirlwind. 

But we have a pleasing task in pointing to a recent despatch from Lord John 
Russell, which will be found on the last page—a document every way satis- 
factory to the Canadians, and in all respects worthy of a British minister. The 
tone of confidence in the value, resources, and loyalty of the country,and the de- 
termination expressed to protect and retain it at all hazards, has had a most be- 
neficial influence ; and had her Majesty’s ministers put forth such a declaration 
five years ago the1e would have been no rebellion, for many were under the be- 
lief that England was secretly anxious to divest herself of Canada, and that 
ber efforts to retain it would be merely passive. 





Such an opinion we know 
prevailed (propagated no doubt by Mackenzie and his rebel faction) extensively 
on this side of the lines, and was the cause which induced many Americans to 
join in the predatory incursions made into the country. The firmness of the 
Queen has no doubt induced her ministers to take this bold and necessary ground, 
for women never willingly give up anything. The declaration is put forth 
in her Majesty’s name, and represented as coming from her mouth. The Ca- 
nadians may well exclaim “ Bravo, little Vic !” 

Lord Sydenham we observe has many good and useful measures to bring 
forward—measures which will be of sterling value to the country—and should 
not be amoment delayed. The legislature is bound individually and collective- 
ly to co-operate with the Governor General in carrying them into effect. Let 
not the blame of “ obstruction ” fall upon those who should be most active in re- 
moving impediments. _— 

The members of the St. George’s Cricket Club of this city, as will be per- 
ceived by their advertisement on the last page, consider themselves as compe- 
tent totake high ground in playing this national and manly game. If plenty of 
exercise anda hearty guod-will among them can make them so, there is no doubt 
of the fact. Atany rate they have indomitable courage, of which their friend- 
lv challenge is a specimen ; and this we will venture to say of them, that, whe- 
ther beaten or victorious, they will hold ovt the right hand of fellowship to 
their antagonists, and either kind of result will only tend to strengthen good 
| feeling amongst all the parties. 





We would refer our readers to a proposal by Dr. V. Mott, the very eminent and 
distinguished surgeon, for the establishment of an institution for the treatment 
The pro- 


| position will be found on our last page, and, whether we cons ler the very im- 


| of curvatures of the spine, club /eet, and other bodily deformities. 


| portant subjects embraced in the plan, or the talents and experience of the phi- 
| lanthropic proposer, we cannot but hail the prospect of such an institution as 
a blessing to the commvuaity. It is earnestly to be hoped that the learned fa- 
iculty will give full encouragement to so‘ benevolent a scheme, and one which 
is fraught with such important consequences to human health and happiness. 


*,* Inreply toan inquiry we would state that the present king of Bel- 
gium is Leopold of Saxe Coburg, whose first consort was the lamented Princess 
Charlotte, davghter of the late King George IV (then Prince Regent) of the 
After the elevation of Prince Leopold to the throne of Bel- 
gium, he married a younger daughter of His Majesty Louis Philippe king of the 
French, and that princess is the present Queen of Be Igium 

THE EUROPEAN. 

The new edition of this paper was received by the 

It is much enlarged and improved, end fully 


Acadia, and gives, we are 
happy to say, great satisfaction 
Prospectus. It brings the very 
Terms :— 


comes up to all that was pledged for it in the 
Ti : } 

latest news, and is the cheapest newspaper published in England 

To the Albion subscribers, ¢Aree dollars per annum; to non-subscribers of the 


Albion, four dollars per annum 
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Chinese authorities the day after the Bogue forts were taken by the British force; 
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CANADA. 


PY OF A DESPATCH FROM LORD JOHN RUSSELL TO LORD 
SYDENHAM. 
. Downinec Street, 3d May, 1841. 

My Lord:—The despatches which I have received from you on the gene- 

- yal state of the Province of Canada, the reports with which you have fur- 

nished me on several important subjects, and the approaching meeting of the 

\ Council and Assembly of the united Province, have induced me to explain to 

you at this time the views which her Majesty’s government entertain on the 

topics most interesting to the we!fare of Canada. 

___ fn any measures that may be adopted it must be taken for granted that her 

Majesty persists in the determination to maintain at all hazards her Royal au- 

thority in Canada. Neither the honour of her Majesty’s Crown, nor the sup- 

due to her loyal subjects in British North América, nor the provident care 

the interests uf the Empire at large, would permit any deviation from this 
prineple of British policy. ; ; 

At the same time, her Majesty’s advisers are not insensible to the difficul- 
ies im d upon them in carrying into execution the purpgse of the Crown. 
Province bordered by an open frontier of more than a thousand miles—ap- 

ched with ease at all times by the citizens of a neighbouring and powerful 
ate, separated from England not only by the ocean but by the rigours of cli- 
mate and season, must be maintained by a judicious preparation for defence in 
time of peace, and a rigorous exertion of the resources uf the empire in time of 
‘war, or not atall. To trifle with the fortunes of men whose lives and pro- 
ies are freely devoted to the service of Epgland, or to encourage foreign 

ssion by neg'ect or apathy would be far worse than the spontaneous sur- 
inder of these important possessions of the Crown. The Canadians might, 
such a case, incur no risk ; no blood need be shed ; and the treasures of the 
pire might be spared. The other course would be cruel to a brave people, 
and unbecoming the charac’'er of the country. 

But as I have already said we have no alternative, we have only to consider 

means of binding Canada more firmly to this country, of developing her re- 
rees, of strengthening her British population, of defending her territory, and 

‘supporting and encouraging the loyal spirit of her people. In this spirit, 

shall touch upon the principal topics connected with these views. 
I. FINANCE, 

You have stated the debt of the United Province to amount to £1,226,000, 
and with the sum required to complete public works necessary for the free pas 
sage between the Weetern portion of the province, the St. Lawrence, and the 
Sea, to about one million five hundred thousand pounds.* 

The Queen's government coincide in your views of the expediency of making 
such an arrangement as may employ the credit of this country for the benefit of 
the finances of Canada, and have given their best consideration to the plan pro- 

in your despatches. They are of opinion that such an arrangement, if it 
can be carried into effect with the consent of the creditors, would be in every 
w irable ; but they feel that the objections to a bill compelling parties to 
receive payment of their money in breach of agreement entered into with them 
by tent authority are insufferable. . 

Her Majesty’s government are ready to give any assistance in conformity 
with your proposal which does not appear to them inconsistent with good faith. 
They are ready to propose to parliament to guarantee a loan which may be re- 
quired for public works (under restrictions suggested by you) for the repay- 

ment of such part of the debt as may be now redeemable, or may be held by 
creditors, who shall declare themselves willing to accept reasonable terms 

With regard to this latter sum, it appears to the Government most expe- 
dient that you should fix such terms as you consider sufficient to induce the 
creditorsito accept the proposed equivalent (not of course exceeding £100 for 
every nominal £100 lent) that you should make known such tender in such a way 
as may appear to you most advisable, giving tbe holders sufficient notice and in- 
formation, and fixing a given day before which the willingness of the parties to 
accept such offer, should he sent in. 

To do this, an Act of the Canada Legislature will be necessary, and when 
that is obtained, the subsequent arrangements might be made ; or through some 
party deputed on the part of the Canadas in this country, with full instruc- 
tions. 

It may perhaps be also expedient at the same time by law, to enable Trus- 
tees, &c., to account, as in cases where the interests of loans are received in 
this country. 

Upon receiving the information of the assent of the parties accepting the 
terms proposed, the necessary means may be taker in this country to raise the 
requisite funds, and it may be expedient that you should fix the day for the pay- 
ing of such assenting creditors and other claims at a time when the Parliament 
of this country is sitting, for should it be necessary to have recourse to a loan, 
such a measure has always been considered open to objection during the proro- 
gation of Parliament. 





‘ 


ll. DEFENCE. 

I have perused with great interest the enclosures in your despatch of the 
24th Dec., 1840, containing reports from Lieut. Gen. Sir Richard Jackson, and 
Col. Oldfield, the Commanding Officer of Engineers, on this subject. 

The question is one of so much importance, that I was not satisfied with re- 
ferring your Despatch to the Master General, and Board of Ordnance; but I 
also asked the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, and requested him to con- 
sult the Duke of Wellington, whose high authority on every military subject, is, 
in this instance, of peculiar weight from the attention he has for many years 
given to this matter, both on political and military grounds. Their opinions are 
transmitted with this Despatch. 

Her Majesty’s Government agree in opinion with Lord Hill and Sir Richard 
Jackson that ‘tno dependence upon the decided superiority of our troops and 
arrangements made for defence connected with them, should lead us to neglect 
the coustruction and completion of permanent works calculated for the protec- 
tion of the points ef most importance to us. 


struction of these or any other works, a large effective regular force, and a Milt- 
tia registered and enrolled, but not called trom their Districts, except in case of 
invasion, will be indispensible. 

But it cannot be reasonably expected that works on a large scale should 
be undertaken without reference to the great expense to be incurred. 


1 
} 
\ 
{ 
” 
They likewise concur in his Lordships opinion that, in the event of the con- 
: 
! 
' 
' 
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I have therefore to inform you that the Government are prepared to state class of patients, and have made arrangements, which will be completed early 
their opinion that beyond the ordinary estimates of the year, 100,000] should 


At present this sum is nearly ab- 


yearly be applied for the defence of Canada. 
sorbed in the maintenance of militia and volunteers. But by a more economi- 
cal plan the expense might be greatly diminished, and a great portion of the 
sum of 109,0001. left for the improvement of military communications, and the 
erection or repair of fortifications. 
I1I— EMIGRATION, 

T have read with great interest your despatches on this subject, and I agree 
with you in opinion that it would not be wise for this country to engage to con- 
vey emigrants to Canada at public expense. But neither can [ agree that this 


country ought to pledge itself indefinitely to the expense of maintaining the | 


Emigrant in Canada until he can be able to obtain employment. 

I quite concur, however, in the sense you entertain uf the importance of the 
object. 

{t is a hardship to Canada that she should be obliged to maintain the nauper 
emigrants from the United Kingdom who arrive in a state of destitution and 
disease. But this object was formerly provided for by the imposition of the 
Emigrant Tax, and | think the renewal of this tax should be recommended to 
the Legislature of Canada. 

have recommended to the Treasury that the expense thus incurred by the 
emigrant should, in consideration of the great political advantages hkely to 
flow from emigration to Canada, be defrayed by this country, , 

Sup osing a tax of 5s. a head, 32,000 emigrants might be freed from the tax 
for 8000]. This is a sum which I think Parliament might be asked to vote for 
so important an object. The tax might then be paid in Canada, not by the 
captain of the passenger-ship, but by the Commissary General, on pr 
vouc ers of the number of emigrants landed. 

In this case the only emigrants paid for must be those whose fitness for 
emigration had been previously attestéd by an Emigrant Agent in this 
country. 

The emigrant tax would then act as a check, and very properly so on those 
who could not obtain the attestation required. : 

Ihave now adverted to the three principal topics to which! have called the 
attention of the Queen’s confidential servants. There are many others of 
great importance to the welfare of Canada, but upon which I am anxious to re- 
ceive your reports before proceeding further. 

Of this kind are the engagements of the Land Companies and the future 
disposal of the Crown Lands. The means of communication for comms rcial 
purpores within the British Territory through the whole length of Canada 
must always be a matter of the highest interest both to Canada and t} 
country. 

But it seems to me that, with a Legislature in Canada disposed to co-operate 
with the Queen and the Parliament of the United Kingdom in de veloping her 
vast and unexplored res 


proper 


urces, there is every hope that we shall behold 


prosperity of that noble Province augment every year and add more and mor 
to the strength and stability of the Empire. I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. Russevy 


The Lord Sydecham, &e. 





* Nors.—In addition to what can be raised by the Province 





| ter, addressed to me, | 
| New York, July 20:h, 1841. 


| Graham's Scottish Melodies.—This excellent but unpretending little vo- 
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RAISING EVIL SPIRITS—LORD SYDENHAM AGAIN READING 
THE LORD'S PRAYER BACKWARDS. 
St. Thomas, 12th July, 1841. 








To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir,—Knowing that you take a lively interest in Canadian affairs, and that 
your opinion of our political state is similar to my own, I consider it may be im- 
portant through your truly Conservative perivdical,to shew to the Canadian 
public, that the causes which have combined to ensure the Surveyor General's 
return as Member for the County of Middlesex, to the United Assembly, are sub 
jects well worthy of consideration by all well wishers of their country ; and from 
iny statement, you will perceive that the Conservative interest is not so weak in 
the London District as might otherwise be imagined. The poll closed :— 

For the Surveyor General (Radical) 844 
For Ermatinger (Conservative) 602 

In the first place the Surveyor General had all the advantage of time and 
place, and was enabled to communicate with his Agents before the public dreamt 
of an election coming on. The Conservatives only made up their minds three 
days before the election, to oppose Mr. Parke at all. 

2ndly. The officers of the Government (Conservatives) were either awed 
into silence, or became supporters of the Surveyor-General. 

3rdly. The appointment of a number of magistrates, active supporters of 
Mr. Parke, was promulgated on the eve of the election, and supported Mr 
Parke’s assertion that all offices in future would be filled by Reformers ; that 
his acceptance of office had opened the door for them, and that his return to 
Parliament would keep it open. Of the magistrates appointed, I will name a 
few that you may fully understand to what a degraded state Canadians will be 
subjected if the Governor-General’s present course be persisted in. To pro- 
mote disaffected persons and factious demagogues is certainly no way to tran- 
quillise the country. 

New Magistrates. 
———- a rank Radical, who left the country in consequence of the 
outbreak, and returned only when he found he could not do so well out 
of it. 

— (late M. P. P.) was imprisoned during the outbreak, and all my 
loyal neighbours consider that he was implicated. One son from hisown house 
went off with a party to join Duncombe; and his brother was one of those 
condemned to death for high treason, and pardoned. He is worth little, and 1s 
ignorant withal. 








a smvoth-faced Friend, whose brother-in-law, a lad many years 
resident with him, took up arms against the Government, and was sert to the 
Penitentiary. Haight must tacitly, I think, have acquiesced in what the lad did. 
He is illiterate. 

————-— a man totally incompetent for the office of a constable, 
whose loyalty was more than doubted at the time of the outbreak, and who is 
only known as a crafty Highlander, the leader of some of his more ignorant 
countrymen. 

These are some of the most notorious out of a list of 23 new magistrates, 
whose combined merit is that they are rank Radicals, with the exception of 4 
or 5, who have since their appointment, expiated the sin of ever being con- 
sidered Conservatives, either by voting for Parke, or by remaining neutral. 

A Supscriper. 
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ORTHOPGEDIC INSTITUTION AT BLOOMINGDALE, 
FOR THE TREATMENT OF CURVATURES OF THE SPINE, CLUB FEET, &c. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF VALENTINE MOTT, M. D. 


Professor of the Operations and Principles of Surgery, with Surgical and 
Pathological Anatomy, in the University of the City of New-York, &c. 
To the Medical gentlemen of the United States : 

I am desirous of communicating to the Members of the Medical Profession of 
this country, my design of estabiishing an Institution on an extensive scale, 
for the same purposes, and upon the same plan, as that now in successful ope- 
ration, under the direction of M. Jules Guérin, the distinguished Surgeon at 
Paris, and some others of a similar nature on the Continent of Europe. 

It is well known to medical men, that within the last few years linportant im- 
provements have been made in relation to the treatment of the various deformi- 
ties with which the human body may be affected, and that a class of diseases 
which until lately had been almost entirely abandoned as irremediable, has 
now become of such interest and consequence, as to be ranked a distinct branch 
of the healing art, under the appellation of Orthopaedic Surgery. 

Although the method of dividing muscles for certain distortions, had been 
adopted to a limited extent, nearly two centuries ago, it is only recently that the 
principle has been applied to distortions in general, and thata system of prac- 
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Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiee to 
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Ophthalmic Surgery in General. jy8. 
R. GLENNY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and 

York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St., New York. ss “See 


\ M. H. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at Law, No. 
3 Nassau street,N.Y. William H. Maxwellis also commissioner for the States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &c., with au- 
thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney. and all other instru- 
ments to be used or recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be used in the 
Courts of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New iampsliire. 
Ly W.H1. M, & J. Hl. M. will also examine witnesses, under commissionsdirectedto 
them witb instructions, (post paid.) aprl0ot 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 


qu ee of 1250 tonsand 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 
tmiralty. 











ACADIA, commanded by Edward C, Miller. 

BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 

CALEDONIA, commanded by —————-— 

7 COLUMBIA, commanded by C. If. E. Judkins. 

Will sail from Rotem and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows .— 
rom 



















































































Boston, Talifax werpool, 
Columbia, March 1, March 3, — 
Caledonia -—— March 4 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, ‘ 
Acadia, — - : March 19, 
Caledonia, April}, April 3, 
Columbia, April 4 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, : 
Britannia, April 20 
Columbia May 1, May 3, , 
Caledonia, May 4, 
pce, May 16, May 18, os 

cadia, 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, — 
Columbia, June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, 
Britannia, — June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, . 
Caledonia, July 4 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, en 
Acadia, — July 20, 
Caledonia, August I, August 3, . 
Columbia, —_—_— August 4, 
semen August 16, August 18, 
ritannia —a 
Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool. —- 


From Boston to Halifax $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. % 
The ‘‘ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 
0 For freight of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to 

Feb27-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the tat 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 





Ships. Masters. Days of — from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
fork. i 

Argo, | 'C. Anthony, jr March 8, July 8 Nov. {April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “ 16, “ 16, “ Mivtay 1,Sept. },Jan. 1 
Burgundy, ID. Lines, een, “hh * 2 8, * g~s 6 
€merald Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 8] “ 24, % 94 «& 9 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, “. e * © * Nee Tee: ee. E 
Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard, * &..* > oe = » * @& * 6 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. &] “ 24, * 2, «© © 
Silvie DeGrasse,'L Weiderhold'| ‘“* 16, ‘* 16, “ it}fuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoft, om Cie 9 i ee ae oe —_—- -—_ = @ 
Duch d’Urieans, A. Richardson.jfJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t}] “ | eee ee | 
Sully, WCThompso:} “ 16, - -m, * ee. 1,Dec 1,April 1 
lowa W. W. Pell, bad 24 ~. * ms * 8 = & © 








<1, ’ « ’ 

These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded,with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience, 

The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 








tice has been gradually matured, which experience has now sanctioned as one of | 
the most useful and brilliant achievements of modern surgery. The treatment 
of Torticollis, or Wry-Neck, which may be cousidered the earliest attempt in 
Myotomy, has been ultimately followed by the operations for the various forms 
of Talipes, or Club-fuot, Curvature of the Spine, and other deformities of the 
body, Strabismus and Stammering ; and indeed there is scarcely any distortion, | 
resulting from morbid muscular action, whose remedy may not properly lie with- 
in the powers of this new science. 

During my residence and travels in the Old World, for the last six years, | 
have paid particular attention to the treatment of the de‘ormities alluded to, 
and from my intimate acquaintance with the most distinguished of those | 
gentlemen, who have devoted themselves wholly to this Department of Sur- 
gery, and my own investigations on the subject, I am perfectly furnished with 
all the experience which has been gained in relation to it, and have also sup- | 
plied myself on the spot with the numerous and complex apparatus hitherto in- 
troduced. 

Finding upon my return from Europe, that an Institution conducted upon 
scientific principles might advantageously be founded in this city, and that pa- 
tients labouring under these distressing maladies might be much benefited by a 
systematic course of treatment, I have thought it due from me to my country, 
aud to the profession, to lay before them the facilities which I have in my pow- 
er to furnish, and to take some steps towards enabling persons thus afflicted, to 
avail themselves of those opportunities of relief, which an Orthopedic Institu 
tion, like that of Guérin at Paris, would certainly afford. In accordance with 
these views, I have engaged a suitable house for the present reception of this 














in the Spring, fora Permanent Establishment, to be located at Bloomingdale, 
about six miles outof town, on the banks of the Hudson River, where ex'eusive 
grounds, and a gymnasium for the appropriate exercises, will be attached to the 
mansion. VALENTINE MOTT. 
DP Any person wishing farther information, may apply personally, or by let- 
52 Bleecker-street, Depau Place, New-York City. 
V.M. 


cnteinenenigijaatiavenne 
lume has our most earnest wishes for its success. It comes before the public 

under circumstances of peculiar interest, tending more especially to awaken 

the sympathies and good wishes of every old countryman, but which never 
: theless, bespeak the good-will and respect of all mankind. Mr. Graham, 
formerly a merchant of respectability in this city, has for some years laboured 
under the calamity of total blindness. 


But true it is that ‘* Heaven tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb :”’ he was blest witha poetic temperament, a vivid 
imagination, a warm affection for his native country, Scotland, and an enthusias- 
tic admiration of the institutions of the British empire, and thus he was ena- 
bled to soften many a dreary hour of his bereaved condition by writing lyrical et- 
fusions commemorative of early scenes and associations, and keeping green 
and hallowed all that he had been early taught to reverence. 
songs have been sung in this city at every 
they 


them 


His patriotic 

national festival of British 
truth nature that com- 
honest heart, and are always heard with enthu 
In short, be is not unworthily called ‘* The Burns of America.” Many 
of these songs are now wedded to choice and standard Scottish melodies, and 
they appear in the volume which we here notice in acheap and compact form. 
They are so varied that, at the social board, whenever a simple elegant bal- 
lad is wished for on any popular subject, it may there be found. 


residents ; breathe a pathos and a to 


mend to every 


siasm. 


Again we 
wish success to one, who, if the belief be correct that the ballad maker is of 


greater weight than the legislator, exercises no small influence in society. 
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& RICKET.—The St. George's Ci 











ket Club of New York are desirous of playing a 
Match at Cricket with any res arly organised Club in the United States or in Ca- 
nada, Home and Home, or in any other way that may be agreed upon. Any Club dis- | 
posed to meet them will please address a letter, with proposals, to ‘* The President of 
the St. George’s Cricket Club, No.71 Johu street, ew York aug?7-] 
4 OVERNESS.—An American Lady who received her education in E and | 
¥ France, wishes to enter a family as Governess, she is capable of instructing in the 
various branches of English, French, Music, Dancing, Plain, and Ornamental Needle 
work 
Most respectable references canbe given. All letters must be post-paid—ad dress B 
C., Post Office. Hellertown, Northam, Co., Pa aug7 2t* 
\ 7 ANTED—In a Seminary for Young Ladies, not far from New York, a Female 
Teacher of Music on the Piano and of Singing. Apply to J.S. Taylor, 145 Nassau 


f street jy31.3t. 


ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, ana 
27th, ofevery month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. Masters. ag of Sailing from New 


Days of Sailing from 
ork. 


London. 





St. James, W.H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct.17 
Montreal, S.B.Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10 “ 97)" « 97” us 

Gladiator, T Britton, 20, * 20, “ 26 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M.Chadwick,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * 17, “© 17, “ 17 
Wellington, D Chadwick, sw * "-_ a * & * 27; “ 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 20, “ 90, 20 April 7, Aug. 7) Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1] ** 17 Za. = 
Samson, Smith, sad o * 10, * 10) * g7, « 27) vd 

Hendrick Hudson,|/E E. Morgan, | “ 20, ‘ 20, “ 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, 1H. Huttleston, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1] “* 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold * 6 = oo. eee, ee oe “ a7 
Westininster, IG. Moore, ; | 66 20, “ 20, * Q0;)Tune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, ontward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsibie for any letters, pare 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 

STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 





sali.:— 

‘ From Bristol From New York 
Saturday 8th April, 1841, Saturday, Ist May, 184], 
Thu ty, 27th Mav, Safurday, !9th June, 

Wed lay, 4th July, | Saturday, 7th August, 
vi day, Ist September, Saturday, 25th September, 
Satu y, 22d October, 

The return passage will be ‘advertised laterin the season. 





issage, In all parts of the ship, including wines, &c. $140. Stewards fee, 
te of postage is 25 cents per single sheet; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 

tor passage or other information apply personally or by letter to 
RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
PPVHE Ships of this Line will hereafterleave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows: 
From New York 
Ist March, July and Nov. 
ist April, Aug. and Dec. 


From Havre 
16th April, Aug.,and Dec, 
Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
Ist May Sept.and Jan. Utica, J.B Pell, master, 16th June, Vct., and Feb. 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 6th July, Nov and March, 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining al! that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe artes 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Ageuts,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


Oneida, J. Funk, master, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 








Ships. Captains. |Daysof Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. 2 Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7)Aug.25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Higgins, “13, “ 13, ‘ 13)\Sept 1, Jan. 1, Muay 2 
New York, Wc. petows “NM FF HH, @ Mm Ff UF CUFF 
Roscius, J. Collins, 9 TH ae a a oS oe 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, oo 8 ty Oe ee eee a. SS ee 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 13/Oct. 1, Feb 1, June 2 
Oxford, J.Rathbone, | “19, “ 19, “ Re ee “te 7 
Siddons, N.B.Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, “ 9 “ 13, “ 13, “ 18 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,/Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, |H. Huttleson,| “ 7, “* ae FP Rae Se 
S. Whitney, | Thompson, «13, “ 13, “ I3/Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, oo a a ee a Oe 
Sheridan, | Depeyster, “, “ © “giwige « gg * 18 
South America, | Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, | ‘“ 7, * 7, % @ & 96, « 95, % 25 
United States, (J. G. Fisher, ott. "Es “ 13'/Dec. 1, april 1, Aug 1 
England, BL.wee, (SS SB See Te eH CS 
Garrick, A.S. Palmer, | “ 25, “ 95, gg “ 33° « 43, % 18 
Europe, lA.C. Marshall,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


’ 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant acco nmoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, aud bedding. . 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pat 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, | 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Eng! and 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y- 
: BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian Sheffield, and United States, 
> ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe.and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N.- Y- 


WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo. 
Agentsfor ships Roseius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, ‘ 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 


WM & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool. 





1841. 


EE 
CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 
[Continued from page 286.] 

I was not long to remain an unoccupied spectator of this brilliant display ; 
for I soon received orders to move down with my squadron to the support of the 
eleventh light dragoons, who were posted at the base of the hill. ‘The orderat 
the moment wasanything but agreeable, fer 1 was mounted upon a hack pony, 
on which [ hed ridden over from Crawford's division early in the morning, and 
suspecting there might be some hot work during the day, had ordered Mike to 
follow with my horse. There was no time, however, for hesitation, and I moved 
my man down the slope in the direction of the skirmishers. 

The position we occupied was singularly favorable ; our flanks defended on 
either side by brushwood, we could only be assailed in front—and here, not- 
withstanding our vast inferiority of force, we steadily awaited the attack. As I 
rode from out the thick wood I could not help feeling surprised at the sounds 
which greeted me. Instead of the usual low and murmuring tones—the mut- 
tered sentences which precede a cavalry advance—a roar of laughter shook the 
entire division, while exclamations burst from every side around me—** Look at 
him now”—" they have him—by heavens they have him.” ‘ Well done—well 
done.” ‘ How the fellow rides.” ‘He's hit—he’s hit.” “*No—no.” “Is 
he down?” ‘ He’s down.” nade 

A loud cheer rent the air at this moment, andI reached the front in time to 
learn the reason of all this excitement. In the wide plain before me a horse- 
man was seen, having passed the ford of the Aguada, to advance at the top of 
his speed toward the British lines. Ashe came nearer, It was perceived that he 
was accompanied by a led horse, and apparently with total disregard of the pre- 
sence of an enemy, rode boldly and carelessly forward—behind him rode three 
lancers, their lances couched, their horses at full speed—the pace was tremen- 
dous, and the excitement intense-—for sometimes, as the leading horseman of 
the pursuit neared the fugitive, he would bend suddenly upon his saddle and, 
swerving to the right or left, totally evade him, while again, at others, with a 
loud cry of bold defiance, rising in his stirrups, he would press on, and, witha 
shake of his bridle that bespoke the jockey, almost distance the enemy. 

“That must be your fellow, O’Malley ; that must be your Irish groom,” cried 
a brother officer. There could be no doubt of it. It was Mike himself. 

“T’ll be hanged if he’s not playing with them,” said Baker.—‘* Look at the 
villain! He’s holding in: that’s more thanthe Frenchmen are doing. Look, 
look at the fellow on the gray horse: he has flung his trumpet to his back, and 
drawn his sabre.” 

A loud cheer burst from the French lines : the trumpeter was gaining at eve- 
ry stride. Mike had got intodeep ground, and the horses would not keep toge- 
ther. ‘Let the brown horse go—!et him go, man!” shouted the dragoons, 
while I re-echoed the cry with my utmost might. But not so: Mike held firmly 
on, and spurring madly, he lifted his horse at each stride; turning, from time to 
tine, a glance at his pursuer.. A shout of triumph rose fromthe French side ; 
the trumpeter was beside him; his arm was uplifted; the sabre above his head. 
A yell broke from the British, and with difficulty could the squadron be restrain- 
ed. For above a minute the horses went side by side, but the Frenchman de- 
layed his stroke until he could get a little in the front. My excitement had 
rendered me speechless ; if a word could have saved my poor fellow, I could 
not have spoken. A mist seemed to gather across my eyes, and the whole plain, 
and its peopled thousands, danced before my eyes. 

‘*He’s down!” * He’s down by heavens!” “No! no! no!” “ Look there 
—nobly done!" “Gallant fellow!” ‘He has him! he has him, A 
cheer that rent the very air above us broke from the squadrons, and Mike gallop- 
ed in among us, holding the Frenchman by the throat with one hand—the bri- 
dle of the horse he firmly grasped with his own in the other. 

“How was it? How did hedo it?” cried I. 

“* He broke his sword arm with a blow, and the Frenchman’s sabre fell to the 
earth.” 

‘Here he is, Misther Charley ; and musha, but it’s trouble he gave me to 
catch him! and I hope your honor won't be displeased at me losing the brown 
horse. { was obliged to let him go when the thiefclosed on me ; but sure there 
he is: may I never! if he’s not galloping into the lines by himself.” As he 
spoke my brown charger came cantering up to the squadrons, and took his place 
in the line with the rest. 

I had scarcely time to mount my horse, amid a buzz of congratulations, when 
our squadron was ordered to the front. Mixed up with detachments from the 
eleventh and sixteenth, we continued to resist the enemy for above two hours. 

Our charges were quick, sharp, and succeasive, pouring in our numbers where- 
ver the enemy appeared fora moment to be broken, and then retreating under 
cover of our infantry, when the opposing cavalry came down upon us in over- 
whelming numbers. 

Nothing could be more perfect than the manner in which the different troops 
relieved each other during this part of the day. Whenthe French squadrons 
advanced, ours met them as boldly. When the ground became no longer tenable 
broke we and fell back, and the bayonets of the infantry arrested their progress. 
If the cavalry pressed heavily upon the squares, ours came up to the relief, and 
as they were beaten back the artillery opened upon them with an avalancho of 
grape shot. 

I have seen many battles of greater duration, and more important in result— 
many have there been, in which more tactic was displayed, and greater combi- 
nations called forth ; but never did I witness a mere desperate hand-to-hand 
conflict thau on the heights of El Bodon. 

Baffled by our resistance, Montbrun advanced with the cuirassiers of the guard. 
Riding down our advanced squadrons, they poured upon us like some mighty ri- 
ver overwhelming all before it, and charged, cheering, up the heights. Our 
brave troopers were thrown back upon the artillery, and many of them cutdown 
beside the guns. ‘I'he artillery men and the drivers shared the same fate, and the 
cannon werecaptured. A cheer of exultation burst from the French,aud their vivas 
rent the air. Their exultation was short-lived,and that cheer their death-cry ; for 
the fifth foot, who had hitherto lain concealed in the grass, sprang madly to 
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| lying sunlit and shadowed before him. 





“Not your major! not Major O'Shaughnessy !” said I, jumping up, rashing 
toward the litter. Alas! too true, it was the gallant fellow himself; there he 
lay, pale and cold: his bloodless cheek and parted lips looking like death itself. 
A thin blue rivulet trickled down his forehead, but his most serious wound ap- 
peared to be in the side; his coat was open, and showed a mass of con- 
gealed and clotted blood, from the midst of which, with every motion of 
the way, afresh stream kept welling upward. Whether from the shock, or 
my loss of blood, or from both together, I know not, but I sank fainting to the 
ground. 
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It would have needed a clearer brain and a cooler judgment than I possessed, 
to have conjectured where I was, and what had occurred to me when next I re- 
covered my senses. Weak, fevered, and with a burning thirst, I lay, unable 
to move, and could merely perceive the objects which lay within the immediate 
reach of my vision. The place was cold, calm, and stillas the grave. A 
lamp which hung high above my head, threw a faint light around, and showed 
me, within a niche of the opposite wall, the figure of a gorgeously dressed 
female ; she appeared to be standing motionless, but, as the pale light flickered 
upon her features I thought I could detect the semblance of a smile. The 
splendour of her costume and the glittering gems which shone upon her spot- 
less robe, gleamed through the darkness with an almost supernatural brillian- 
cy, and so beautiful did she look, so calm her pale features, that, as I opened 
and shut my eyes, and rubbed my lids, I scarcely dared to trust my erring sen- 
ses, and helieve it could be real. What could it mean! Whence this silence 
—this cold sense of awe and reverence ; was it a dream! was it the fitful 
vision of a disordered intellect? Could it be death? My eyes were riveted 
upon that beautiful figure: I essayed to speak, but could not: I would have 
beckoned her toward me, but my hands refused their office. I felt I know 
not what charm she possessed to calm my throbbing brain and burning heart ; 
but, as [turned from the gloom and darkness around, to gaze upon the fair 
brow and unmoved features, I felt like the prisoner who turns from the cheer- 
less desolation of his cell, and looks upon the fair world and the smiling valleys 


. 


Sleep at length came over me; and when I awoke, the day seemed break- 
ing, for a faint gray tint stole through a stained glass window, and fell in many 
coloured patches upon the pavement. A low muttering sound attracted me; I 
listened—it was Mike’s voice. With difficulty raising myself upon one arm, 
I endeavoured to see more around me. Scarcely had I assumed this position, 
when my eyes once more fell upon the white-clad figure of the preceding night. 
At her feet knelt Mike, his hands clasped, and his head bowed upon his bosom. 
Shall I confess my surprise—my disappointment! It was no other than an 
image of the blessed virgin, decked out in all the gorgeous splendour which Ca- 
tholic piety bestows upon her saints. The features, which the imperfect light 
and my more imperfect faculties had endowed with an expression of calm an- 
gelic beauty, were to my waking senses but the cold and barren mockery of 
loveliness ; the eyes, which my excited brain gifted with looks of tenderness 
and piety, stared with no speculation in them; yet, contrasting my feelings of 
the night before, full as they were of their deceptions, with my now wak- 
ing thoughts, I longed once more for that delusion which threw a dreamy 
pleasure over me, and subdued the stormy passions of my soul into rest and 
repose. 

‘“ Who knows,” thought I, “but he who kneels yonder feels now as I did 
then? Whocan tell how little the cold unmeaning reality before him resem- 
bles the spiritualized creation the fervour of his love and the ardour of his devo- 
tion may have placed upon that altar? Who can limit or bovnd the depth of 
that adoration for an object whose attributes appeal not only to every sentiment 
of the heart, but alao to every sense of the brain? I fancy that I can picture to 
myself how these tineelled relics, these tasteless wax-works, changed by the 
magic of devotion and of dread, become to the humble worshipper images of 
loveliness and beauty. ‘The dim religious light; the reverberating footsteps 
echoed along those solemn aisles; the vaulted arches, into whose misty heights 
the sacred incense floats upward, while the deep organ is pealing its notes of 
praise or prayer: these are no slight accessaries to all the pomp and grandeur 
of a church, whose forms and ceremonial, unchanged for ages, and hallowed 
by a thousand associations, appeal to the mind of the humblest peasant or 
the proudest noble, by all the weaknesses as by all the more favored features of 
our nature.” 

How Jong I might have continued to meditate in this strain I know not, when 
a muttered observation from Mike turned the whole current of my thoughts. 
His devotion over he had seated himself upon the steps of the altar, and ap- 
peared to be resolving some doubt within himsel? concerning his late pious du- 
ties. 


Supplementary ect. 
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* And I swore on the book—’ he gave me a look, 
And cried, Mickey—‘ now can’t you be asy !” 

“ Arrah! Mickey, now can’t you be asy!” sang out a voice in chorus, a 
next moment Dr. Quill himself made his appeerance. 
“Well, O'Malley, is it a penitential psalm you're singing, or is my 
Mike endeavoring to raise your spirits with a Galway sonata!” 
“A little bit of his own muse, doctor, nothing more ; but tell me, how 
it with the major—is the poor fellow out of danger?” 
“Except from the excess of his appetite, | know of no risk he runs, 
servantis making gruel for him all day ina thing like the grog tub of a frig 
but you’ve heard the news—Sparks has been exchanged—he came here 
night—but the moment he caught sight of me, he took his departure. 
I’m sure he’d rather pass a month in Verdun than a week in my company.” 

‘« By-the-bye, doctor, you never told me how this same antipathy of S 
for you had its origin.” : 

“Sure I drove him out of the tenth, before he was three weeks with the te- 
giment.” , 

‘Ay, [remember you began the story for me one night on the retreat fi 
the Coa, but something broke it off in the middle.” 

“Just so; I was sent for to the rear to take off some gentlemen's legs 
weren't in dancing condition; but, as there’s no fear of interruption now, 
finish the story.—But, first, let us have a peep at the wounded. What 
tiful anatomists they are in the French artillery. Do you feel the thing I 
now in my forceps, there, don’t jamp—that’s a bit of the brachal nerve, 
beautifully displayed—faith, I think, I'll give Mike a demonstration.” 

“Oh! misther Quilldear! Oh! doctor darling !—” 

‘“Arrah! Mickey, now can’t you be asy? sang out Maurice, with a 
imitation of Mike’s voice and manner. 

A little lint here—bend your arm—that’s it—don’t move your fingers. 
Mickey, make me a cup of coffee with a glass of brandy init. And now, 
ley, for Sparks. I believe I told you what kind of fellows the tenth we 
gular out and outers; we hadn’t three men in the regiment that were not 
the south of Ireland ; the Bocca Corkana on their lips, fun and devil 
their eyes, and more drollery and humbug in their hearts, than all the me 
the service put together. No man had any chance among them if he w 
real droll one—every man wrote his own songs, and sang them too—it 
small promotion could tempt a fellow to exchange out of the corps. Y¥ 
think, then, what a prize your friend Sparks proved to us—we held a conrt mar- 
tial upon him the week after he joined—it was proved in evidence that he had 
never said a good thing in his life, and had about as much notion of a joke as a 
Cherokee has of the Court of Chancery ; and, as to singing, Lord bless you! 
he had a tune with wooden turns to it, it was most cruel to hear ; and then the 
look of him: those eyes, like dropsical oysters. and the hair standing every 
way, like a field of insane flax, and the mouth, with a curl in it like the slit in the 
side of a fiddle. A pleasant fellow that for a mess, that always boasted the 
best looking chaps in the service. 

‘“«*What’s to be done with him? said the major; ‘shall we tell him we 
are ordered to India, and terrify him about his liver?” 

“«*QOr drill him into,a hectic fever ?’ 

“¢Qr drink him dry ?” 

“Or get him into a fight, and wing him 1” 

“*Ob no,’ said I, ‘leave him to me: we'll laugh him out of the corps.’ 

«Yes, we'll leave him to you, Maurice,’ said the rest. 

“ And that day week you might read in the Gazette, ‘ Pierce Flynn O’Hager- 
ty, to be ensign, tenth foot, vice Sparks exchanged.” 

“But how was it done, Maurice? You haven’t told me that.” 

“Nothing easier. I affected great intimacy with Sparks ; bemoaned our hard 
fate, mutually, in being attached to such a regiment, a damnable corps this 
—low, vulgar fellows—practical jokes: not the kind of thing one expects in 
the army. But, as for me, I’ve joined it partly from necessity. You, how- 
ever, who might be in a crack regiment, I can’t conceive your remaining in it.” 

“«* But why did you join, doctor?’ said he; ‘what necessity could have in- 
duced you.’ : . : 

«Ah! my friend,’ said I, ‘ thatisthe secret ; that is the hidden grief that 
must lie buried in my own bosom.’ [ : 

‘«T saw that his curiosity was excited, and took every means to increase it fur- 
ther. At length, as if yielding to a sudden impulse of friendship, and having 
sworn him to secrecy, [ took him aside, and began thus: 

““«T may trust you, Sparks, I feel I may, and when I tell you that my honor, 
my reputation, my whole fortune is at stake, you will jadge of the importance 
of the trust.’ Ms ‘ 

“The goggle eyes rolled fearfully, and his features exhibited the most craving 















































‘* Masses is dearer here thanin Galway. Father Rush would be well pleased 
at two and sixpence for what I paid three doubloons for this morning. And sure 
it’s droll enough. How expensive an amusement it is to kill the French. 
Here's half a dollar] gave for the soul of acuirassierthat I kilt yesterday, and 
nearly twice as much foran artillery man I cut down atthe guns ; and because 
the villain swore like ahaythen, Father Pedro told me he’d cost more nor if he 
died like adecent man.” 

At these words he turned suddenly round toward the virgin and crossing him- 
self devoutly, added— 

“ And sure it’s yourself knows if it’s fair to make me pay for devils that don’t 
know their duties; and after all, if you don’t understand English nor Irish, I’ve 
been wasting my time here this two hours.” 

“T say, Mike, how's the major? How’s Major O'Shaughnessy ?” 

“ Charmingly, sir. It was only loss of blood that ailed him; athief with a 
pike—one of the chaps they call Poles, bekase of the long sticks they carry 
with them—stuck the major in the ribs; but Doctor Quill—-God reward him ! 
he's a great doctor, anda funny divil too—he cured him in no time.” 

* And where is he now, Mike?” 











their feet, their gallant Major Ridge at their head. With a yell of vengeance 
they rushed upon the foe ; the glistening bayonets glanced amid the cavalry of 
the French; the troops pressed hotly home ; and, while the cuirassiers were dri- 
ven down the hill, the guns were re-captured, limbered up, and brought away 
This brilliant charge was the first recorded instance of cavalry being assaulted 
by infantry in line. , 4 

But the hill could no longer beheld; the French were advancing on either 
flank : overwhelming numbers pressed upon the front, and retreat was unavoila- 
ble. The cavalry were ordered to the rear, and Picton’s division, throwing 
themselves into squares, covered the retreating movement. * 

The French dragoons bore down upon every face of those devoted battalions; 
the shouts of triumph cheered them as the earth trembled beneath their 
charge; but the British infantry, reserving their fire until the sabres clanked 
with the bayonet, poured in a shattering volley, the cry of the wounded and the 
groans of the dying rose from the smoke around them. 

Again and again the French came on; and the same fate ever awaited them: 
the only movement in the British squares was closing up the spaces as their 
comrades fell or sank wounded to the earth. iin 

At last reinforcements came up from the left ; the whole retreated across 
the plain, until, as they approached Guenaldo, our cavalry having re-formed, 
came to their aid with one crushing charge, which closed the day. 

That same night Lord Wellington fell back, and, concentrating his troops 
within a narrow loop of land, bounded en either flank by the Coa, 
awaited the arrival of the light division, which joined us at three ‘in the morn- 


ip 
. . . , . | 
he following day Marmont again made ademonstration of his force, but no 


attack followed : the position was too formidable tu be easily assailed, and the 
experience of the preceding day had taught him, that, however inferiur in num- 
bers, the troops he was opposed 
manded. 


Soon after this Marmont retired on the valley of the Tagus. Dorsenne also 
fell back, and, for the present, at least, no further e 
the invasion of Portugal. 


to were as valiant as they were ably com- 


ffort was made to prosecute 


eo CHAPTER XCIX.—TRE SAN PETRO. 

* Not badly wounded, O'Malley, I hope?” said General Crawford, es I 
waited upon him soon after the action. 

I could not help starting at the question, while he repeated it, pointing at the 
same time to my left shoulder, from which a stream of blood w 
down my coat sleeve. 

“I never noticed it, sir, till this moment : 
for I have been on horseback the e 

** Look to it at once, boy: 
to your quarters; I 
once.” 

> | 1 > 2 , 

As I left the General’s quarters I began to feel sensible of pain, and, vefore a 
quarter of an hour had elapsed, had quite convinced myself that the wo 
was a severe One. The hand and arm were swollen, hvavy, and distended w 
hemorrhage beneath the skin; my thirst became great, and 
sensation passed over me from time to time. 

I sat down for a moment upon the grass, 


as now flowing 


it can’t be of much consequence, 
ntire day, and never felt it.”’ 

@ men wants all his tlood fer this campaign. Go 
shall not need you for the present, so pray see the doctor at 


nd 
h 
! 


a cold shudder 


; and was just reflecting within myse 
what course I should pursue, when | heard the tramp of feet approaching. | 
looked up, and perceived some soldiers in fatigue dresses followed bv a fe 


others, who, from their noiseless gestures and sad counten 
carrying some wounded comrade to the rear. 
“* Who is it, boys!” 


_“Tt’s the major, sir: the Lord be good to’ him!” said a hardy looking eighty- 
eighth man, wiping his eyes with the cuff of his eoat as he spoke. " 


ances, | gue 


“* Just convanient, in a small chapel off the sacristy ; and trouble enough we 
have to keep him quiet. He gave up the confusion of roses and took to punch ; 
and faith it isn’t hymns nor paslams [psalms] he’s singing all night. And they 
had me there mixing materials and singing songs till I heard the bell for 


- | matins, and, what between the punch and the prayers, I never closed my 


eyes.” 

‘“*What do they eall the convent?” 

“Tt is a hard word, I misreinember; it’s something like saltpetre. But how's 
your honor? it’s time to ask?’ 

“Much better, Mike; much better. But, as I see that either your drink or 
your devotions seem to have affected your nerves, you'd better lie down for an 
hour or two. I shall not want you.” 

* That's just what I can’t ; for you see I’m making a song for this evening. 
The rangers has a little supper, and I’m to be there ; and, though I’ve made 
one, I'm not sure it'lldo, Maybe your honer would give me your opinion about 
a 

‘¢ With all my heart, Mike ; let's hear it.” 


’ 





ter the major’s songs last night 
“ Exactly so, Mike; out with it.” 
“Well, ma’am,” said he, turning toward the virgin, “as I suspect you 
| don't know English, maybe you'll think it's my offices I’m singing. So, saving 
| your favor, here it is——” 


MR. FREE’S SONG. 





Air—* Arrah, Cally, now, can’t you be asy ?"” 
* Oh what stories I'll tell when my sodgering’s o'er, 
And the gallant fourteenth is disbanded, 
Not adrill nor parade will I hear of no more, 
When safely in Ircland I’m landed. 
With the blood that I spilti—the Frenchmen I kilt, 
I'll drive the young girls half crazy ; 
And some ’cute one will cry, with the wink of her eye, 
Mister Free, now—‘ why can’t ye be asy 2” 


‘*7'll tell how we routed the squadrons in fight, 
And destroyed them allat ‘Talavera,’ 

And then I’il just add, how we finished the night, 
in learning to dance the ‘ bolera ;’ 

How by the moonshine drank raal wine, 
And rose next day fresh as a daisy ; 

Then some one will cry, with a look mighty sly, 
‘Arrah, Mickey—now can’t you be asy ?— 





*T'll tell you how the nights, with Sir Arthur we spent 


Around a big fire in the air too, 

| Or mnay be enjo r ourselves in atent, 

| Exactly like Donny rUuORK fair too ; 

| How he'd call out to me-—* pass the wine, Mr. Free, 
| * For you're a man never 1s lazy !’ 


Then some one will cry 


, with the wink of her eye 
} * Arrah, Mickey deal 


‘can't you be asy?’ 

“T'll tell, too, the long years in fighting we passed 
Till Monseer asked Bony to lead him; 

And Sir Arthur, grown tired of glory at last, 
Begged of one Mickey Free to succeed him 

‘ But, accushla,’ says 1, ‘the truth is I’m shy 
* There’s a lady in Ballymacrazy ! 


} 
- Arrah ! is it here, before the virgin and the blessed saints that’s up there 
in the glass cases! But sure, when they make an hospital of the place, and af- , 



























































“* You wish to know w 
you're pledged, you’re sworn never to divulge it.’ 

‘** Honor bright.’ ; > k 

“There, that’s enough: I’m satisfied. It was a slight infraction of 
articles of war: a little breach of the rules and regulations of the service ; 
trifling misconception of the mess code: they caught me one evening ; 
ing the mess with—what do you think in my pocket ! but you'll never tell !— 
No, no, I know you'll not ; eight forks, and a gravy spoon; silver forks every 
one of them; devil a lie in it.” 

«There now,’ said I, grasping his hand, ‘you have my secret ; my fame and 
character are in your hands; for, you see, they made me quit the regiment ; a 
man can’t stay ina corps where he is laughed at.’ 

Covering my face with my handkerchief, as if to conceal my shame, I turn- 
| ed away and left Spasksto his meditations. That same evening we happened 
| to have some strangers at mess, the bottle was passing freely round, and, as 
| usual, the good spirits of the party at the top of their bent, when suddenly, 

from the lower end of the table, a voice was heard demanding, in tones of the 
most pompous importance, permission to address the president upon a topic 
where the honor of the whole regiment was concerned. 

“*T rise, gentlemen,’ said Mr. Sparks, ‘ with feelings the most painful, what- 
| ever may have been the laxity of habit and freedom of conversation habitual in 
| this regiment, I never believed that so flagrant an instance as this morning came 
to my ears , 

“Oh! murder,’ saidI; ‘Oh, Sparks darling, sure you're not going to tell ?” 

“¢ Doctor Quill,’ replied he in an austere tone, ‘ it is impossible for me to 
conceal it.’ 

“*Oh! Sparks dear, will you betray met" } 

«T gave him here a look of the most imploring entreaty, to whieh he replied 
by one of unflinching sternoess. 

“ ¢T have made up my mind, sir, 
this corps may look more leniently than 
they shall.’ ; : 

“ ¢Out with it, Sparks—tell it by all means,’ cried a number of voices, for it 
was clear to every one, by this time, that he was involved in a hoax. 

“ Amid, therefore, a confused volley of entreaty on one side, and my re- 
iterated prayers forhis silence on the other, Sparks thus began : A 

«* Are you aware, gentlemen, why Dr. Quill left the fifty-sixth? 

‘No, no, no,’ rang from all sides, ‘ let’s have it.’ sul ) 

“« ‘No, sir!’ said he, turning toward me, ‘ concealment is impossible—an ol- 
ficer detected with the mess plate in his poeket’— 

“They never let him finish, for a roar of laughter shook the table from one 
end to the other, while Sparks, horror struck at the lack of feeling and pro- 
priety that could make men treat such a matter with ridicule, glared around 

on every side. Ae 
ze ‘Oh! ecsian Maurice,’ cried the major, wiping his eyes, ‘ this is toe 
bad—this is too bad.’ 

«‘¢ Gracious heaven!’ screamed Sparks, 

“Laugh at it,’ re-echoed the paymaster. 
blood vessel;’ and, once more, the sounds of merriment 

. several minutes. 
re Maurice Quill,’ cried an old captain, ‘ you've been too heavy on the 

ad; why, Sparks, man, he’s been humbugging you. 
P ‘ Sesely were the words speken when he sprang from the room ; the whole 
truth flashed at once upon his mind; in an instant he saw that he had exposed 
himself to the merciless ridicule of a mess table, and that all peace for him in 
that regiment at least was over. 
‘* We got a glorious fellow in 


anxiety to hear my story. 
wey , hy I left the fifty-sixth. Now I'll tell you, but mind ; 








‘continued he ; ‘it is possible the officers of 
Ido upon this transaction ; but know it 





‘ean you laugh at it?’ 
‘God grant I only don’t burst @ 
rang out anew, and 


exchange for him; and Sparks descended into a 
cavalry regiment—I ask your pardon, Charley—where, es you are well aware, 
sharp wit and quick intellect are by no means indispensable. There now don’t 
be angry, or you'll do yourself harm: so good-by for an hour ortwo. 


CHAPTER C.—THS COUNTS LETTER. 
O’Shavghnessy’s wound, like my own, was happily only formidable from 
the loss of blood. The sabre or the lance are rarely, indeed, so death-deal- 
ing as the musket or the bayonet, and the murderous fire from a ange 
infantry is far more terrific in its consequences than the heaviest charge 0 . 
cavalry column. Ina few weeks, therefore, we were once more about, an 
fit for duty : but, for the present, the campaign was ended : the rainy season, 
with the attendant train of sickness and sorrow set in; the troops were cantoned 
along the line of the frontier, the Infantry Occupying the villages, and the ca- 
valry being stationed wherever forage could be obtained ' 
The fourteenth were posted at Avintas ; but I saw | ttle of them : I was = 
tinually employed upon the staff; and, as General Crawford's activity — 
no diminution from the interruption of the campaign, rarely passed a day with- 
it or nine hours on horseback. 


out being ig” for the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo occupied our undivided at- 


The preparations 





——: 
























To the reduction of this fortress and of Badejos, Lord Wellington 
oked as the most important objects, and prosecuted his plans with unremit- 
‘ingéteal. To my staff appointment I owed the opportunity of witnessing 
that stupendous feature of war, a siege ; and, as many of my friends formed 
pags of the blockading force, I spent more than one night in the trenches. 
except for this, the tiresome monotony of life was most irksome at 
‘period. Day after day the incessant rain poured down ; the supplies were 
scanty, and irregular; the hospitals crowded with sick ; field-sports im- 
cable ; books there were none; and a dullness and spiritless depression 

d on every side. Those who were actively engaged arownd Ciudad 

o had, of course, the excitement avd interest which the enterprise in- 
volved: but even there the works made slow progress; the breaching artillery 
wa defective in every way ; the rain undermined the faces of the bastions; 
flavey soil sank beneath the weight of the heavy guns; and the storms of 

At frequeutly destroyed more than a whole week’s labour had effected. 

passed the dreary months along; the cheeriest and gayest among us 

in spirit, and subdued in heart, by the tedium of our life. The very 
'which reached us partook of the gloomy features of our prospects: we 
‘only of strong reinforcements marching to the support of the French in 
Es' dura; we were told that the emperor, whose successes in Germany 
him to turn his entire attention to the Spanish campaign, would him- 
present in the coming spring, with overwhelming odds, and a firm de- 
tion to drive us from the peninsula. 
t frame of mind which such gloomy and depressing prospects are well 
P dto suggest. | was returning one night to my quarters at Mucia, whea 
ly I beheld Mike galloping toward me with a large packet in his hand 
he held aloft to catch my attention: ‘ Letters from England, sir,” 
; “just arrived with the general’s despatches.” I broke the envelope 
which bore the war-office seal, and as Idid so, a perfect avalanche of 
fell at my feet : the first which caught my eye was an official intimation 
Horse Guards, that the Prince Regent had been graciously pleased to 
my promotion to the troop, my commission to bear date from the ap- 
. &e. I could not help feeling struck, as my eye ran rapidly 
lines, that, although the letter came frem Sir George Dashwood’s office, 
not a word of congratulation nor remembrance on his part, but 
in the usual cold and formal language of an official document. 
Impatient, however, to look over my other letters, I thought but little of 
this ; 30, throwing them hurriedly into my sabertash, I cantered on to my 
quarters without delay. Once more alone and in silence, I sat down to com- 
mune with my far-off friends; and, yet with all my anxiety to hear of home, 
passed several minutes in turning over the letters, guessing from whom they 
might have come, and picturing to myself their contents. Ah! Frank Web- 
ber, I ise your slap-dash, bold hand, without the aid of the initials in the 
corner ; this—what can it be !-—this queer, misshapen thing, representing 
nothi the forty-seventh proposition of Euclid, and the address seemingly 
t on with a cat’s tail dipped in lampblack? Yes! true enough, it is for 
isther himself : and what have we here? this queer, quaint hand is no 
new acquaintance : how many a time have | looked upon it as the ne plus ultra 
of caligraphy! “But here is one I’m not sure of : who could have written this 
bolt-upright, old-fashioned superscription: not a letter of which seems on 
aking terms with its neighbor—the very O absolutely turns its back upon the 
i O'Malley, and the‘final Y wags his tail with a kind of independent shake, 
if he did not care a curse for his predecessors ! and the seal, too: surely I 
know that griffin’s head, and the stern motto—“ non rogo sed capio.’ Tobe sure, 
it is Billy Considine’s, the Count himself. The very paper, yellow and time- 
stained, looks. coeval with his youth, and I could even venture to wager that 
his sturdy pen was nibbed half a century since. I'll not look further among 
this confused mass of three-cornered billets, and long, treacherous-looking epis- 
tles, the very folding of which denote the dun: here goes for the Count! So 
saying to myself, I drew closer to the fire, and began the following epistle : 
“O'Malley Castle, Nov. 3d, 
“Dear Cuartev—Here we sit in the liitle parlour, with your last letter, 
‘The Times,’ and a big map before us, drinking your health, and wishing you 
a long career of the same glorious success you have hitherto enjoyed. Old as 
I am—eighty-two or eighty-three (I forget which) in June—I envy you with 
al) my heart. Luck has stood to you, my boy; and, if a French sabre ora 
bayonet finish you now, you've at least had a splendid burst of it. I was right 
in my opinion of you, and Godfrey himself owns it now—a lawyer indeed! 
Bad luck to them! we’ve had enough of lawyers; there’s old Henessy— 
honest Jack, as they used to call him—that your uncle trusted for the last forty 
years, has raised eighteen thousand pounds on the title deeds and gone off 
to America. The old scoundrel but it’s no use talking: the blow is a 
sore one to Godfrey, and the gout more troublesome than ever. Drumgold is 
makigg a motion in Chancery about it, to break the sale, and the tenants are 
in on rebellion, and swear they’l| murther a receiver, if one is sent down among 
them, Indeed, they came in such force into Galway, during the assizes, and 
i much mischief that the cases for trial were adjourned, and the judges 
left, with a military escort to protect them. This, of course, is gratifying to 
feelings ; for, thank Providence, there is some good in the world yet. 
rry was sold last week for twelve thousand. Andy Blake would foreclose 
mortgage, although we offered him every kind of satisfaction. This has 
Godfrey a deal of harm; and some pitiful economy—taking only two 
of claret after his dinner—has driven the gout to his head. They’ve 
telling him he’d lengthen his days by this, and I tried it myself, and 4aith 
it was the longest day | ever spent in my life. I hope and trust you take your 
liquor like a gentleman—and an Irish gentleman. 
_ “Kinshela, we hear, has issued an execution against the house and furni- 
' ture ; but the attempt to sell the demesne nearly kijled your uncle. It was ad- 
vertised in a London paper, and an offer made for it by an old general, whom you 
may remember when down here. Indeed, if I mistake not, he was rather kind 
to you in the beginning. It would appear he did not wish to have his, name 
known, but we found him out, and such a letter as we sent him! @/Jt’s little 
liking he’ll have to buy a Galway gentleman's estate over his head, that same 
Sir George Dashwood. Godfrey offered to meet him anywhere he pleased, and, 
if the doctor thought he could bear the sea voyage, he'd even go over to Holy- 
head; but the sneaking fellow sent an apologetic kind of a letter, with some 
humbug excuse about very different motives, &c. But we've done with him, 
and I think he with us.” 

When I had read thus far, I laid down the letter, unable to go on; the accu- 
mulated misfortunes of one I loved best in the world following so fast one wpon 
another; the insult, unprovoked, gratuitous insult to him upon whom my 
hopes of future happiness so much depended, completely overwhelmed me. I 
tried to continue: alas! the catalogue of evils wenton; each line bore tes- 
eng to some further wreck of fortune—some clearer evidence of a ruined 

ouse. 

All that my gloomiest and darkest forebodings had pictured was come to 
pass ; sickness, poverty, harassing, unfeeling creditors, treachery and ingra- 
titude were goading to madness and despair a spirit whose kindliness of nature 
was unequalled. The shock of blasted fortunes was falling upon the dying 
heart ; the convictions which a long life had never brought home, that men 
were false, and their words a lie, were stealing over the man, upon the brink of 
the grave; and he who had loved his neighbour like a brother was to be taught, 
at the eleventh hour, that the beings he trusted were perjured and forsworn. 

A more unsuitable adviser than Considine, in difficulties like these, there 
could not be; his very contempt for all the forms of law and justice, was 
sufficient to embroil my poor uncle still further, so that I resolved at once 
to apply for leave, and, if refused, and no other alternative offered, to leave 
the service. It was not without a sense of sorrow bordering on despair, that I 
came to this determination. My soldier’s life had become a passion with me; 
I Joved it for its bold and chivalrous enthusiasm, its hour of battle and strife, 
ite days of endurance and hardship; its trials, its triumphs, its very reverses 
were endeared by those they were shared with; and the spirit of adventure, 
and the love of danger—that most exciting of all gambling—had now entwined 
themselves in my very nature: to surrender all these at once, and to exchange 
the daily, hourly enthusiasm of a campaign for the prospects now before me, 
was almost maddening. Bot stilla sustaining sense of duty of what I owed 
to him, who, in his love, had sacrificed all for me, overpowered every other 
consideration: my mind was made up. 

Father Rush's letter was little more than a recapitulation of the count’s. 
Debt, distress, sickness, and the heart burnings of altered fortunes filled it, 
and when I closed it, I felt like one overall whose views in life a dark and 
ill-omened cloud was closing forever. Webber's [ could not read: the light 
and cheerful raillery of a friend would have seemed, at such a time, like the 
cold, unfeeling sarcasm of an enemy. I sat down, at last, to write the general, 
enclosing my application for leave, and begging of him to forward it, with a 
favourable recommendation, to head-quarters. 

This done, I lay down upon my bed, and overcome by fatigue and fretting, 
fell asleep to d¥qam of my home and those I had left there, which, strangely, 


too, were present@d to my mind with all the happy features that made them so 
dear to my infancy. 


























CHAPTER CI.—THE TRENCHES. 

“T have not hed time, O'Malley, to think of your application,” said Craw- 
ford, ‘nor is it likely ] can for a day or two. Read that.” So saying, he pushed 
toward me a note, written in pencil, which ran thus: 

‘Ciudad Rodridge, 18th December. 

“ Dear C,—Fletcher tells me, that the breaches will be practicable by 
to-morrow evening, and I think so myself. Come over then at once, for we 
shall not lose any time. “Yours, We 


She Albion. 





mA I have some despatches for your regiment, but if you prefer coming along 
with me— 

“ My dear general, dare I ask for such a favor!” 7 

“Well, come along: only remeiber that, although my division will be en- 
gaged, [cannot promise you anything to do; #0 now, get your horses ready ; 
et’s away.” 

It was in the afternoon of the following day that we rode into the large 
plain before Ciudad Rodrigo, and in which the allied armies were now assem- 
bled to the number of twelve thousand men. The loud booming of the siege 
artillery had been heard by me for some hours before; but, notwithstanding 
this prelude and my own high-wrought expectations, I was far from anticipa- 
ting the magnificent spectacle which burst upon my astonished view. The 
air was calm and still; a clear blue wintry sky stretched over head, but, below, 
the dense blue smoke of the deafening guns rolled in mighty volumes along the 
earth, and entirely concealed the lower part of the fortress ; above this the tall 
towers and battlemented parapets rose into the thin transparent sky, like fairy 
palaces. A bright flash of flame would now and then burst forth from the 
walls, and a clanging crash of the brass metal be heard ; but the increasing roll 
of our artillery nearly drowned all other sounds, save when a loud cheer would 
burst from the trenches; while the clattering fall of masonry, and the crum- 
bling stones as they rolled down, bespoke the reason of the cry. The utmost 
activity prevailed on all sides; troops pressed forward to the reliefs in the 
parallels; ammunition wagons moved to the front; general and staff officers 
rode furiously about the plain; and all betokened that the hour of attack was no 
longer far distant. 

While all parties were anxiously awaiting the decision of our chief, the 
general order was made known, which, after briefly detailing the necessary 
arrangements, concluded with the emphatic words, ‘* Ciudad Rodrigo must be 
stormed to-night.” All speculation as te the troops to be engaged in this daring 
enterprise, was soon at an end; for, with his characteristic sense of duty, Lord 
Wellington made no invidious selection, but merely commanded that the attack 
should be made by whatever divisions might chance to be that day in the 
trenches, Upon the third and light divisions, therefore, this glorious task 
devolved ; the former was to attack the main breach: to Crawford's division 
was assigned the, if possible, more difficult enterprise of carrying the lesser 
one, while Pack’s Portuguese brigade were to menace the convent of La Cari- 
dad by a feint attack, to be converted into a real one, if circumstances should 
permit, 

The decision, however matured and comprehensive in all its details, was finally 
adopted so suddenly that every staff-officer upon the ground was actively en- 
gaged during the entire evening in conveying the orders to the «different regi- 
ments. As the day drew to aclose the cannonade slackened on either side, 
a solitary gun would be heard at intervals, and, in the calm stillness around, 
its booming thunder re-echoed along the valleys of the Sierra; but, as the 
moon rose and night set in, these were no longer heard, and a perfect still- 
ness and tranquillity prevailed around. Even in the trenches, crowded with 
armed and anxious soldiers, not a whisper was heard ; and, amid that mighty 
host which filled the plain, the tramp of a patrol could be distinctly noted, and 
the hoarse voice of the French sentry upon the walls, telling that all was well 
in Ciudad Rodrigo. : 

The massive fortress looming larger as its dark shadow stood out from 
the sky, was still as the grave; while in the greater breach a faint light was 
seen to twinkle for a moment, and then suddenly to disappear, leaving all gloomy 
and dark as before. 

Having beep sent with orders to the third division, of which the eighty-eighth 
formed a part, I took the opportunity of finding out O'Shaughnessy, who was 
himself to leac an escalade party in M’Kinnon’s brigade. He sprang toward me 
as I came forward, and, grasping my hand with more than usual earnestness, 
called out, “the very man I wanted! Charley my boy, do us a service now !” 

Before I could reply, he continued in a low tone, “ A young fellow of ours, 
Harry Beauclerc, has been badly wounded in the trenches, but, by some blun- 
der, his injury is reported as a slight one, and, although the poor fellow can 
scarcely stand, he insists upon going with the stormers.” 

‘Come here, major! come here !” cried a voice at a little distance. 
‘Follow me, O'Malley,” cried O'Shaughnessy, moving in the direction of 
the speaker. 

By the light of a lantern we could descry two officers, kneeling upon the 
ground ; between them on the grass lay the figure of a third, upon whose fea- 
tures, as the pale light fell, the hand of death seemed rapidly stealing. A 
slight froth, tinged with blond, rested on his lip, and the florid blood, which stain- 
ed the buff facing of his uniform, indicated that his wound was through the lungs. 

“* He has fainted,” said one of the officers, in a low tone. 

* Are you certain it is fainting?” said the other, in a still lower. 

“ You see how it is, Charley,” said O’Shaughnessy ; “ this poor boy must be 
carried tothe rear. Will you then, like a kind fellow, hasten back to Col. 
Campbell and mention the fact. It will kill Beauclerc, should any doubt rest 
upon his conduct, if he ever recover this.” 

While he spoke, four soldiers of the regiment placed the wounded officer in 
a blanket. A long sigh escaped him, and he muttered a few broken words. 

‘* Poor fellow! it’s his mother he’s talking of. He only joined a month since, 
and isamere boy. Come, O'Malley, lose no time. By Jove! it is too late, 
there goes the first rocket for the columns toform. In ten minutes more the 
stormers must fall in.” 

“What's the matter, Giles,” said he to one of the officers, who had stopped 
the soldiers as they were moving off with their burden; what is it?” 

“Thave been cutting the white tape off his arm; for if he sees jt on wa- 
king, he’ll remember all about the storming.” 

“Quite right—thoughtfully done !” said the other; “ but who is to lead his 
fellows! He wasin the forlorn hope.” 

“T'll doit,” cried L with eagerness. ‘Come, O'Shaughnessy, you'll not re- 
fuse me ws 

** Refuse you, boy !” said he, grasping my hand with both of his. ‘‘ Never! 
but you must change your coat. The gallant eighty-eighth will never mistake 
their countryman’s voice. But your uniform will be devilish likely to get you 
a bayonet through it; so come back with me, and we'll make you a ranger in 
no time.” 

“*T can give your friend a cap.” 

“And I,” said the other, “a brandy flask, which, after all is not the worst 
part of a storming equipage.” 


“I hope,” said O’Shaugnessy, ‘they may find Maurice in the rear. Beau- 
clere’s all safe in his hands.” 

“That they'll not,” said Giles, ‘* you may swear. Quill is at this moment in 
the trenches, and will not be the last man at the breach.” 

“Follow me now, lads,” said O'Shaugnessy, in a low voice. ‘Our fellows 
are at the angle of this trench. Who the deuce can that be, talking so loud!” 

‘It must be Maurice,” said Giles. 


The question was soon decided by the doctor himself, who appeared giving 
directions to his hospital-sergeant. 

‘Yes, Peter, take the tools up toa convenient spot nearthe breach. There’s 
many a snug corner there in the ruins, and, although we may n’t have as good 
an operation-room as in old ‘ Steevens’s,’ yet we'll beat them hollow in cases.” 

** Listen to the fellow,” said Giles, with a shudder. ‘The thought of his 
confounded thumb-screws and tourniquets is worse to me than a French how- 
itzer.”” 

“The devil a kinder hearted fellow than Maurice,” said O’Shaugnessy, “‘ for 
all that ; and, if his heart was to be kavwn this moment, he'd rather han- 
dle a sword than a saw.” 

** True for you, Dennis,” said Quill, overhearing him ; “ but we are both use- 
ful in our way, as the hangman said to Lord Clare.” 

‘* But should you not be inthe rear, Maurice ?” said I. 

“You are right, O'Malley,” said he, ina whisper ; but you see I owe the Cork 
Insurance Company a spite, for making me pay @ gout premium, and that’s 
the reason I’m here. I warned them at the time that their stinginess would 
come to no good.” 

“T say, Captain O'Malley,” said Giles, “I find I can’t be as good as my word 
with you ; my servant has moved to the rear with all my traps.” 

** What is to be done?” said I. 


“Ts it shaving ulensils you want?” said Maurice. 
your turn?” 


“No, doctor, I’m going to take a turn of duty with your fellows to-night.” 

“Tn the breach? with the stormers ?” 

‘* With the forlorn hope,” said O'Shaughnessy. “ Beauclere is so badly 
wounded that we’ve sent him back, and Charley, like a good fellow, has taken 
his place.” 

‘* Martin told me,” said Maurice, “ that Beauclerc was only stunned, but up- 
on my conscience, the hospital mates now-a-days are no better than the watch- 
makers ; they can’t tell what’s wrong with the instrument, till they pick it to 
pieces. Whiz there gues ablue light.” 

‘“‘Move on; move on; whispered O'Shaughnessy ; they're telling off the 
stormers. That rocket is the order to fall in.” , 

‘** But what am I todo for a coat?” 

% Take mine, my boy,” said Maurice, throwing off an upper garment of coarse 
grey frieze, as he spoke. 

* Lhere’s a neat bit of uniform,” continued he, turning himself round for our 


admiration ; ‘don’t I look mighty like the pictures of George the First, at the 

battle of Dettingten ?” 

in burst of approving laughter was our only answer to this speech, while Mau- 
ce pr 
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‘oceeded to denude himself of his extraordinary garment 
«What, in the name of Heaven, is it ?” said I. 
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Don’t despise it, Charley ; it knows the emell of gunpowder as well as any 
bit of scarlet in the service,” while he added ina whispef, *' it’s the ould Ros- 
common yeormanry. My uncle commanded them in the year ’42, and this was 
his coat. I don’t mean to say that it was new then, for you see it’s a kind of 
heir-loum in the Quill family, and it’s not every one I'd be giving it to.” 

“A thousand thanks, Maurice,” said I, as I buttoned it on, amid an ill-sup- 
pressed titter of laughter. 

“Tt fits you like a sentry-box,” said Maurice, as he surveyed me with a 
lantern. ‘* The skirts separate behind in the most picturesque manner, and, 
when you button the collar, it wi!l keep your head up so high, that the devil 
a bit you'll see except the blessed moon. It’s a thousand pities you haven't 
the three-cocked hat, with the feather trimming. If you wouldn’t frighten the 
French, my name’s not Maurice.” 

‘Turn about here, till I edmire you. If you only saw yourself in a glass, 
you’d never join the dragoons again. And look now, don’t be exposing your- 
self, for I wouldn’t have those blue facings destroyed for a week's pay.” 

** Ah, then, it’s yourself is the darlin, doctor, dear,” said a voice behind me. 
I turned round; it was Micky Free, who was standing with a most profound 
admiration of Maurice, beaming in every feature of his face. ‘Iv’s yourself 
has a joke for every hour o’ the day.” 

“Get to the rear, Mike, get to the rear with the cattle; this is no place 
for you or them.” 

** Good uight, Mickey,” said Maurice. 

* Good night! your honour,” muttered Mike to himself; “ may I never 
die till you set a leg for me.” 

“Are you dressed for the ball?” said Maurice, fastening the white tape 
upon my arm. ‘There now, my boy, move on, for I think I hear Picton’s 
voice ; not that it signifies now, for he’s always ina heavenly temper when 
any one’s going to be killed. I’m sure he’d behave like an angel, if he only 
knew the ground was mined under his feet.” 

“Charley, Charley,” called owt O'Shaughnessy, in a suppressed voice, 
*“come up quickly.” 

“No. 24, John Forbes—here! Edward Gillespie—here !” 

“Who leads this party, Major O’Shaughnessy ?” 

‘“*Mr. Beauelerc, sir,” replied O'Shaughnessy, pushing me forward by the 
arm while he spoke. 

** Keep your people together sir : spare the powder, and trust to the cold iron,” 

He grasped my hand within his iron grip, and rode on. 

* Who was it, Dennis ?”’ said I. 

* Don’t you know him, Charley ? that was Picton.” 





CHAPTER CIIl.—THE STORMING OF CIUDAD RODRIGO, 

Whatever the levity of the previous moment, the scene before us now represe- 
ed it effectually. The deep-toned bell of the cathedral tolled seven, and scarce- 
ly were its notes dying away in the distance, when the marchof the columns 
was heard stealing along the ground. A low murmuring whisper ran along 
the advanced files of the forlorn hope ; stocks were loosed, packs and knapsacks 
thrown to the ground ; each man pressed his cap more firmly down upon his 
brow, and, with lip compressed and steadfast eye, waited for the word to move. 

It came at last: the word “march!” passed in whispers from rank to rank, 
and the dark mass moved on. What a moment was that, as we advanced to 
the foot of the breach! The consciousness that, at the same instant from 
different points of that vast plain, similar parties were moving on; the feeling 
that, ata word, the flame of the artillery and the flash of steel would spring 
from that dense cloud, and death and carnage in every shape our imagination 
can conceive, be dealt on all sides. The hurried fitful thought of home; the 
years long past, compressed into one minute's space ; the last adieu to all we've 
loved, mingling with the muttered prayer to heaven, while, high above all, the 
deep pervading seuse that earth has no temptation strong enough to turn us 
from that path whose ending must be a sepulchre. 

Each heart was too full for words. We followed noiselessly along the turf, 
the dark figure of our leader guiding us through the gloom. On arriving at 
the ditch, the party with the ladders moved to the front. Already some hay 
packs were thrown in, and the forlorn hope sprang forward. 

All was still and silent as the grave. ‘‘ Quietly, my men—quietly!” said 
M’Kinnon; ‘‘don’t press.” Scarcely had he spoken when a musket, whose 
charge contrary to orders had not been drawn, went off. The whizzing bul- 
let could not have struck the wall, when suddenly a bright flame burst forth 
from the ramparts, and shot upward toward the sky. For an instant the whole 
scene before us was bright as noonday. On one side the dark ranks and 
glistening bayonets of the enemy ; on the other, the red uniform of the British 
columns; compressed like some solid wall, they stretched along the plain. 

A deafening roll of musketry from the extreme right anneunced that the 
third division was already in action, while the loud cry of our leader as he sprang 
into the trench, summoned us to the charge. ‘The leading sections, not wait- 
ing for the ladders, jumped down, others pressed rapidly behind them, when a 
loud rumbling thunder crept along the earth, a hissing crackling noise followed, 
and from the dark ditch a forked and livid lightning burst like the flame from @ 
volcano, and a mine exploded. Hundreds of shells and grenades scattered along 
the ground were ignited at the same Mumeut, the sir eperbled with the whis- 
zing fuses; the musketry plied incessantly from the walls, and every man of 
the leading company of the stormers was blown to pieces. While this dread- 
ful catastrophe was enacting before our eyes, the different assaults were made 
on all sides; the whole fortress seemed girt around with fire. From every part 
arose the yells of triumph and the shouts of the assailants. As for us, we 
stood upon the verge of the ditch breathless, hesitating, and horror-struck. A 
sudden darkness succeeded to the bright glare, but from the midst of the gloom 
the agonizing cries of the wounded and dying, rent our very hearts. 

‘* Make way there ! make way! here comes Mackie’s party !’’ cried an officer 
in front, and as he spoke the forlorn hope of the eighty-eighth came forward 
at a run; jumping recklessly into the ditch, they made toward the breach; the 
supporting division of the stormers gave one inspiring cheer, and sprang after 
them. Therush was tremendous ; for scarcely had we reached the crumbling 
ruins of the rampart, when the vast column, pressing on like sume mighty tor- 
rent, bore down upon our rear. Now commenced a scene to which nothing I 
ever before conceived of war could in any degree compare: the whole ground, 
covered with gombustibles of every deadly and destructive contrivance, was rent 
open with a crash ; the huge masses of masonry bounded into the air like things 
of no weight; the ringing clangor of the iron howitzers, the crackling of the 
fuses, the blazing splinters, the shouts of defiance, the more than savage yell of 
those in whose ranks alone the dead and the dying were numbered, made up @ 
mass of sights and sounds alinost maddening with their excitement. On we 
struggled ; the mutilated bodies of the leading files almost filling the way. 

By this time the third division had joined us, and the crush of our thicken- 
ing ranks was dreadful; every moment some well known leader fell dead or 
mortally wounded, and his place was supplied by some gallant fellow, who 
springing from the leading files, would scarcely have uttered his cheer of eu- 
couragement, ere he himself was laid low. Many a voice, with whose notes [ 
was familiar, would break upon my ear in tones of heroic daring, and the next 
moment bust forth in a deathery. For above an hour the frightful carnage con- 
tinued, fresh troops continually advancing, but scarcely a foot of ground was 
made ; the earth belched forth its volcanic fires, and that terrible barrier did no 
man pass. In turn the bravest and the boldest would leap into the whizzing 
flame, and fhe taunting cheers of the enemy triumphed in derision at the effort. 

“Stormers, to the front! only the bayonet! trust to nothing but the bayonet,” 
cried a voice, whose almost cheerful accents contrasted strangely with the death 
notes around, and Gurwood, who led the forlorn hope of the fifty-second, 
bounded into the chasm; all the officers sprang simultaneously after him ; 
the men pressed madly on; aroll of withering musketry ¢ rashed upon them; a 
furious shout replied to it. The British, springing over the dead and the dying, 
bounded like blood hounds on their prey. Meanwhile the ramparts trembled be- 


neath the tramp of the light division, who, having forced the lesser breach, 
came down upon the flank of the French. The garrison, however, thickened 
their numbers, and bravely held their ground. Man tu man was how the cumbat. 
No cry for quarter. No supplicating look for W.CTCY it was the death struggle 
of vengeance and despair. At this instant, an explosion louder than the loudest 
thunder shook the sky ; the conquering and the conquered were alike the vic- 
tims: for one of the great magazines had been ignited by a shell; the black 
smoke, streaked with a lurid flame, hung above the dead and the dying. The 
artillery and the murderous musketry were stilled, paralyzed, as it were, by the 
ruin and devastation before them: both sides stood leaning upon their arms; 


the pause was but momentary ; the cries of wounded comrades called upon 
their hearts. A fierce burst of vengeance rent the air; the British closed upon 
the foe: for one instant they were met: the next, the bayonets gleamed upon 
the ramparts, and Ciudad Rodrigo was won. 
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